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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 4%, 1807. 
Worice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 








NOTICE. 

Manvscerprs must in all cases be accompanied with 
the real name au.J address of the auth \rs,and with stamps 
for return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; butdt must be understood that the Editor is 
mot responsible should & MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et:., muet be ad- 
dressed to Frana Lusiie, 537 Pearl street, New York. 





Frank Leslie's Pictorial Almanacs for 
1868, 

Now ready, Frank Lesum’s In.ivsrratep 
ALMANAC FoR 1868, an elegant Annual, contalhing the 
Calendar and Astronomical Data fer the Year, with 
Statistics, Useful Tables, and « varicty of Interesting 
Matter, embellished with Sixty fine Dlustrations on 


—— and a beautiful Chromo-Lithograph; Price 5@ 
cen 

Also Ready, Second Edition of Faa®k Lesure’s 
Comic Atmanac for 1868, with Righty Ulustrations; 
Price 15 cents, 

Also, franx Lesire’s Lapy’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAG 
For 1868, a Manual for the Ladies, containing a com- 
plete and accurate Calendar, Sixty elegant Dlustrations, 
® beautiful Plate, printed in colors, with a variety of 
Useful and Ent-rtaining Matter 01 the greatest Interest 
to Badies; Price 50 cents, 
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Charles Dickens. 


Tae London papers gynounce that the author 
of Piekwick is now on his way to this country 
to give a series of readings from his own pop 
lar works. Apart from his wonderful pow 
as a writer, Mr. Dickens is a most effecti 
and brilliant reader, and the best theatrical 
critics declare that had he devoted himself to 
the'stage, he would have been one of the most 
successful actors that ever trod the boards. 

%n welcoming Mr. Dickens a second time to 
‘our country, we do it not so much to the suc- 
cessful novelist, as to the great Reformer and 
Redresser of those wrongs which, till he did 
battle against them, were considered as no- 
body’s affair, and as almost part and parcel of 
the orthodox misgovernment of the world. 
Whatever his private failings may be, Mr. 
Dickens has an instinctive hatred of all op- 
Pression, and with his natural pugnacity, like 
the Irishman who whenever he saw a bare head 
in a fight always hit it with his shillalah, so 
whenever the author of Pickwick sees a cruelty 
or wrong, he attacks it with all his force, and 
utterly regardless of consequences. We venture 
to think that the gratitude which mankind owes 
him for his daring onslaughts and demolition 
of such glaring abuses as he has utterly ox- 
posed and routed, has not been sufficiently 
considered. It was Charles Dickens who 
dragged into the light of day those slaughter- 
houses of youthful hopes, energies, and 
health, the cheap boarding-schools. Generally 
speaking, the public was aware that these bas- 
tiles for the young existed, but not till Dickens 
dashed into their stronghold, and, in the 
person of Squeers, gibbeted one of the semi- 








mythical ters who held sway there, did 
the ty realize the infamy of the 
system. 


In “ Little Dorrit,” Dickens has done more 
to open the prison-doors to poor debtors than 
all the public and private denunciation of a 


century. 
Hypocrisy was never more thoronghly 
set in the pillory than in the person of Peck- 
sniff. The genius of Moliere had created a 
Tartuffe, but in him this social vice exci 
amusement, rather than indignation, whil 


Peoksniff whole social ramifications are 
said bare, the first steps are taken toward 
@ cure. 


Domestic pomposity and frigidity, which in- 
flict so mtuch unhappiness on numerous house- 
helds, are powerfully delineated and con. 
demned in ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” and the lesson 
is thrust home with great force and skill. 

The hollowness of semi-fashionable society is 
well depicted in ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,” but as 
the foible is not of a deep or important nature, 
its exposure failed to produce the effect excited 
by that of more serious evils. 

Poorhouse brutality was given up to public’ 
vengeance in ‘Oliver Twist ;” but if Mr. 
Dickens should give his readings in Paterson, 
he would do well to omit all references to 
Bumble, which a portion of the press of that 
town would deem personal, if not derogatory 
to its fame. It would be almost as imprudent 
as to read Colonel Chollop’s exhortations to 
young Chuzzlewit to the citizens of Eden, if 
any yet survive. 

If anything could stir that vain and frivolous 
thing the fashionable female heart, the ex- 
pvsure of the Mantilini milliner oppression in 
“Nicholas Nickleby” would surely have 
worked beneficial results for the overworked 
and half-starved seamstresses, who suffer their 
purgatory in this life. 

This consideration of Mr. Diekens as a de- 
nouncer of abuses precludes us from the tempt- 
ing theme of speaking of his creations of 
characters ‘familiar in our mouths as house- 








hold words.” We should like to have reminded 
our readers of much that for thirty yeats past 
has moved the world to laughter ot to tears: 
But, besides that this is beyond our scope, we 
think it is a8 a moral and social reformer that 
Charles Dickens will meet with the highest 
honors in the New World. He will find that 
the great blot upon our escutcheon has been 
wiped out at an expense of blood and treasure 
which shows how terribly in earnest thé Anglé- 
Saxon race is when they think they are battling 
for the right. As one of that race, the fearless 
denouncer of so many prevalent wrongs, as Mr. 
Dickens has been, will always receive a cordial 
welcome from an American audience. 





Sigler and the Grand Jury. 

Tut Grand Jury of Bergen County have 
found six bills of indictment against Sigler, 
the keeper of the Paterson Almshousé. Such 
an action was very probable from the time 
when it betéaine evident that the Committee of 
Inquiry had determined, in any event, to white- 
wash Sigler. It was unendurable, however, 
that such « man should bring his private in- 
fluence to bear on the members of the com- 
mittee, and thus secure his acquittal in face 
of his own admissions, and in defiance of the 
verdict of the public. It is therefore consol- 
ing to the respectable and intelligent among 
the citizens of Paterson to know that this man 
will be brought to trial before a court in which 
he can neither cajole the judge nor overawe 
the jury. The Paterson Guardian, which 
seems to express the views of the respectable 
part of that community, asserts ‘‘that the at- 
tempt to whitewash will result in the fullest 
disclosures of his (Sigler’s) crimes, and those 
who sustain his infamy ought to suffer the 
fullest measure of opprobrium.” 

We are sorry that the Paterson Press can- 
not understand the meaning of our benevolent 
efforts to show that the good name of Pater- 
son is in no way bound up with that of Sigler, 
except, indeed, in the extremely improbable 
case of his being made a pet of the town, and 
his deeds justified by the people, as if he had 
acted in their name. We are sure no such dis- 
tinetion awaits him; but that, on the con- 
trary, his misdeeds are viewed with stern re- 
probation by everybody whose opinion is worth 
having. And so far Paterson redeems its good 
name, which never really stood in any jeop- 
ardy, except through the misrepresentation 
ot such papers as the Press, which claimed to 
express the voice of a community, while in 
fact it only uttered the cry of a party. The 
Press ought to know that calling bad names is 
avery silly and childish way of showing its 
anger. The public has long ago made up its 
mind that they alone resort to such warfare 

who have none of the better weapons of facts 
Payal arguments, and we could not have wished 


ners of country journalism, as distinguished 
from those of a metropolis, than the column 
of abuse of this paper which the Press inflicted 
on its readers. cannot condescend to use 
the weapons the Press seems familiar with. 
The six indictments found against Sigler by 
the Grand Jury are the best answers as to the 
facts of the case, which, after all, are all the 
public really cares about. 








Payment in Coin. 


Tue repudiation agitation has begun. As we 
long ago predicted, when other topics of 
political excitement grew stale, this would 
come forth, and recommend itself not only by 
the charm of novelty, but by appealing to that 
mgst ignoble of passions, the love of money, and 
tb what somebody once called, ‘‘the ignorant 
impatience of taxation.” We should have 
been well content to have left the odium of the 
initiation of this agitation to our political op- 
ponents. It would only have been natural for 
Democrats and Copperheads to have inflicted 
all the damage they could on the Republican 
party, and if upsetting their financial measures 
had involved repudiation, no one would have 
been surprised if they had embraced even 
“that extreme and pernicious doctrine, Un- 
fortunately, however, for the reputation of his 
party, it is Benjamin F. Butler who first and 
most notably strikes the key-note of the new 
political war-cry. No one who knows the 
character of this daring man, will be sur- 
prised at his supporting any dogma which may 
bring him into popular favor. In saying this, 
it is, of course, assumed that the popalar 
feeling inclines toward repudiation, and pos- 
sibly our friends may take us to task for 
such an assumption. But there is a certain 
manner, not unknown to aspiring demagogues, 
of treating public opinion, so that while pretend- 
ing to follow, they in reality are educating it. 
They evolve what ‘may be called the latent 
heat of certain opinions by sophistry and 
appeals to the baser passions of their fellow- 
citizens, and then claim that-they are only 
following, when in fact they create and load. 
And this is just what the Massavhusetts ex- 
Major-General is doing. He proves that 
repudiation may be carried out without break- 
ing the letter of the law; and having thus 





for a better illustration of the style and man- | funds. 


Sectired an attentive audience, calmly argues 
its justice and expediency, 

. We must do so poor y se to the apostle of 
this ew hetedy,' ad to declare our belief that his 
first postulate is éotfedt, that i fact the 
National Bonds known as the 5-20/s die tiot 
legally payable at their maturity in coin. And 
it is not uninstructive to observe how the 
organ of the Democratic party, forgetting all 
it has preachied fe yeate past, suddenly turns 
round and asserts that not to be a fact which 
Butler, as well as itself, in. times past; have 
maintained to be so. It might almost be sus- 
pected that the World was preparing a trap for 
its opponents. After having by gentle contra- 
diction stimulated them to defend their posi- 
tion, it, may pretend to be convinced by their 
arguments, and then deal a crushing blow by 
showing what fatal consequences to national 
honot spting from their assumptions. 

The World, however, is doubly wrong; first, 
in supposing Butler to be in error in his pre- 
mises, and then in thinking that his conclu- 
sions logically follow from these premises. It 
would not be difficult to appeal to the original 
bill authorizing the issue of the 5-20 bonds. 
It is, in fact, conceded that the bill does not in 
any part make provision for payment of the 
principal in coin, but only for the coin payment 
of the interest. It is supposed that the faith 
of the Government has been pledged, in some 
other way, to a coin payment. Thus, under 
date of 15th October, 1866, we find the following 
letter, written by Mr. McCulloch, addressed to 
our Consul-General at Frankfort: 

“Dear Sra—Accept my thanks for your interesting 
favor of the 19th ult. The circular was calculated to do 
us harm; but I trust the holders of our securities in 
Germany have too much confidence in the good faith of 
the Government to be affected by circulars of any kind. 

“The policy of the Government in regard to its bonds 
is well understood in this country, and there ought not 
to be any mistake about it on the other side, The 
principal of all our bonds, the interest of which is pay- 
able in coin, will be paid in coin. Our interest-bear ng 
notes are payable in currency. 

“Tam, very a4 


. MoCULLOCH, ° 
“ Hon, William W. Murphy, Consul Gomera Pronkjort- 
on-the-Maine.”” 


yours, 


This certainly is explicit enough; and if the 
opinion of the Secretary were law, or could be 
of any weight where no law exists, it would be 
conclusive against the Butler argument. 

Again, in November of last year, the follow- 
ing correspondence was published: 


‘New Yorx, November 138, 1866. 
“* Hon, Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D. 0. : 


“*Dzap Sin—We have good reason for believing that 
an impression prevails generally in London, and to some 
extent in Paris and Germany also, that the United States 
Government will avail itself of the option ot paying the 
5.20 bonds of 1862 next year, and that the liquidation 
will be made in currency. This idea keeps the bonds 
much below the price at which they wo sell, were it 
understood that the Government regards itself as bound 
to Pel, them in gold. 

“Should you deem it proper to give an expression of 
ae views as to the kind in which the principal of the 

nds is payable, ot which we could make use, through 
our European circular, we have no doubt the opmion 
would be of much interest to foreign investors in our 


“L, P. MORTON & OO.” 


‘*Treasuny DEPARTMENT, November 15, 1866, 

“ GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the 13th is received. I 
regard, as did also my predecessors, all bonds of the 
United States as payable in coin. 

“ The bonds that have matured since the nsion 
of ie payments have been so paid, and I have no 
doubt that the same will be true with all oth: rs, This 
being, as I understand it to be, the established policy of 
the Government, the 5-20 bonds of 1862 will either be 
called in at the expiration of five years from th. ir date 
and paid in coin, or be permitted to run until the 
Government is oem to pay them in coin, 

Signed) aE MOCU LOOK, Secretary 
« Mesers. LB. Morton & Con, New York. : 

It will be observed that the Secretary care- 
fully retrains from saying the law supports his 
opinions. He merely says, “I regard” and 
“I understand it to be the policy,” whereas 
the views of any individual can be of little 
avail against the plain reading of a statute, 
and as to the policy of Government, that of 
course is liable to change with circumstances. 

In opposition to the views announced in these 

letters, we can quote Mr. McCulloch against 
himself. In his Report laid before the last 
Congress, or the last but one, he drew the at- 
tention of the House to what he presumed to 
| have been an omission in the original act in 
not stating plainly that these bonds were pay- 
able, both principal and interest, in gold, and 
\he recommended that a supplementary act 
| should be passed, declaring this to have been 
\the intention of the former bill. When the 
matter came before the House, it positively 
refused any legislation in regard to it, and it 
was, moreover, plainly intimated that the omis- 
sion complained of by the Secretary of the 
Treasury was not an accident, but was so de- 
signed by the framers of the original bill. 

The bonds known ag the 10-40’s are, by the 
act, payable principal and interest in coin, but 
we happen to know that the introduction of 
the clause making the principal so payable 
was strenuously opposed by the framers of the 
bill, and only owing to a simple accident was 
so presented to the House and carried. 

It is very evident that as the 5-20’s may be 
paid in paper currency, it is quite within the 
power of Congress to authorize the issue of 
the paper to pay them with, and thus save a 
large sum of yearly interest which the people 


« We are, (sen oa} your obedient servants, 





| 








are now taxed to pay, while adding five or six 
hundred millions to the currency of the coun- 





try It is some such plan as this that Butler 
and his followers would urge upon the coun- 
try. The ruinous results of such a measure 
to our national prosperity, and the frightful 
breach of national honor which it involves, we 
mtist consider on another occasion. 

The mere agitation of this question by a 
man {ti the position of Mr. Butler, with the 
prospect of its being made a party measure, is 
quite enough to brifig back our bonds from 
Europe by the ship-loaé, and thus produce 
a financial catastrophe of which no one can 
foresee the end. Perhaps this is what the re. 
pudiating party are driving at. 








Fortieth Street. 


Tue word Quarantine is, of course, very 
familiar to all our readers. Perhaps few, how- 
ever, are in the habit of reflecting what the 
derivation of the word is—what it means, in 
fact. It is the Italian quarantina — wcaning 
forty, and is applied to the detention of pe: ¥ons 
or ships outside a certain barrier till all danger 
of Conveying disease to non-infected places 
has passed; because forty days were eonsidered 
in the Mediterranean, where the system was 
invented, a proper period of time for purifica- 
tion. As regards the use of the word among 
ourselves, this may be a sufficient explanation ; 
and although custom has reduced the number 
of days once thought essential to the cleansing 
of vessels coming from places where infectious 
diseases prevailed, we apply to a compar.*tively 
short detention a word originally signifying one 
much longer. Still, to the inquiring mind, fhe 
difficulty is removed only one step further back, 
and the question still remains bow and why 
forty days happened to be the space of time 
chosen for performing fumigations and other 
disagreeable kinds of cleansing, and nos thirty, 
or fifty, or any other term? It is only a sort off 
evasion to say that some number of days had 
to be fixed, and forty was as good as any other; 
but most people will think that something 
more than mere convenience must have been 
the reason for selecting this particular number. 
If we could get at the rsot of the matter, it 
would probably be found that it originated in 
a superstitious reverence for the number forty; 
but if we go another step backward, and try to 
find whence this superstition itself arose, we 
are lost in a boundless field of conjecture. 
Biblical readers will be at no loss to supply 
illustrations of the remarkable recurrence of 
the number forty. The kings reigned each forty 
years; the wanderings in the wilderness weré 
forty years; the Passover was observed for forty 
days; the temptation lasted forty days; forty 
stripes, save one, was the legal punishment of 
a Roman citizen, a custom observed in North 
Carolina till within a recent period. And no 
doubt the memory of each of our readers will 
supply additional illustrations all pointing to 
this number forty as having, for some reason 
or other, a sacred character. 

Now, we are far from supposing that our 
Board of Health have a particle of respect for 
numbers founded upon ayy traditionary rev- 
erence. They are a practical, hard-headed, 
and some say, hard-hearted set of gentlemen, 
who are doing their best to extirpate all phy- 
sical causes of disease from this blessed island 
of Manhattan. But it is not a little singular 
that the number of the street below which, 
according to a late ordinance, the plague of 
cattle-slaughtering may not exist, is this old 
sacred friend of ours, this identical number 
forty. Some of our contemporaries are pw2Z- 
zled to know why this boundary is fixed upon, 
and we offer them this solution. It is a per- 
petuation of Quarantine. And it may be some 
consolation to religious butchers to know that, 
even if their calling is banished from the pop- 
ulous parts of the city, its limit is fixed in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of a hallowed 
number, and in the perpetuation of a system 
enforced by all the world as a protection 
against disease. 

It is certainly rather hard that men carrying 
on a business so essential to everybody as kill- 
ing cattle for the markets should suddenly be 
obliged to transfer all their work to such a dis- 
tance as Fortieth street. We perceive that 
their petition to be allowed three months to 
prepare for the change has been disregarded : 
and if the health of the city were being en- 
dangered, we think the immediate enforce- 
ment of the order would be very proper. But 
the city has rarely been more healthy, the 
heats of summer are passing away, and as the 
additional expenses the butchers are put to 
will be merely an excuse for levying on the 
public an extra one or two cents per pound on 
our marketing, we cannot but think the time 
they ask for reorganizing their business ought 
to be granted. As for the Board being influ- 
enced by personal or sordid motives, we do 
not believe a word of it. 








Handcufts versus Clubs. 


Ir is sickening to read day after day of the 
atrocious use the Police make of their clubs. 
It seems to be impossible for a bystander 
aildress a word to these (so-called) guardians 
of the peace in respectful remonstrance agains 
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gach needless violence as is habitually inflicted 
on drunken men, without himself receiving a 
tremendous cut on the head from the biud- 
these tellows carry. We have yet to 
pear of the first instance of a policeman being 
dismissed for cruelty and ill-treatment of citi- 
gens, yet cases are daily brought before the 
in which in any other civilized com* 
punity the constable would not only be sternly 
reprimanded by the magistrate, but would 
frequently be sent to stand his trial for man- 
ter. The fact is that the attempt made by 
the Mulberry street dignitaries to set the police 
above the magistracy ought to be instantly sup- 
This would have been done long ago 
iftheré were & police justice on the bench worth 
his salt, or who had independence and force 
of character enough not to be overawed by 
Kennedy and his officers. But with such a 
District Attorney as now disgraces his office, 
ing into the hands of the Police Commis- 
sioners, we can well understand the difficulties 
the justiciary have to grapple with. 

In the name, however, of an ow pub- 
li, we submit respectfully to Mr. Kennedy 
whether there be not a method by which his 
oficers could discharge their duties, could 
even exceed them if so inclined, and yet the 
sight of blood-letting, which is so abhorrent 
to our civilization, be avoided. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred everything that is 
effected by the use of the clubs could be 
achieved just as easily and without shocking 
public sentiment by the use of handcuffs. 
Does not our Superintendent of Police know 
that in London the officer’s staff is rarely 
usd, and that arrests of the most retractory 
persons are made quietly and effectually by 
the aid of these little instruments? We are 
informed that the proper use of these is made 
part of the daily drill of the men, and any- 
body who has witnessed the quiet way in which 
a London policeman will slip into a crowd and 
bring out his man handcuffed, and therefore 
incapable of resistance, will say at once that 
the application of the “locust,” so universal 
here, is not only brutal, but needless. If an 
officer, after having secured his man, is fearful 
of his escape or rescue while on his passage to 
the station, why does he not handcuff him? 
We have seen scores of arrests, and heard of a 
hundred others, where the only means of in- 
imidation was breaking the culprit’s head, and 
it appeared to us and to others that both hu- 
manity, the safety of the officer’s own person, 
and the security of the arrested party, would 
have been perfectly satisfied by merely con- 
fining his wrists.. We beg Mr. Kennedy to 
introduce this reform into the force without 
delay. He may rely upon it that the spirit of 
free people will not always submit to these 
repeated outrages on our citizens by his 
officers, and when the day of retribution 
comes, there will be swept away not only all 
that is odious, but much also that is useful. 


Ix “Les Misérables,” of Victor Hugo, there 
is no more striking chapter than that in which 
he describes a gang of galley-slaves on their 
way to the hulks. Their horrid cries, their 
blasphemies, their imprecations, the clanking 
of their chains, and the cracking of their 
drivers’ whips, form the accessories of a 
description which no one who reads ever for- 
get, We think of it as of one of those horrid 
things that foreigners do, most shocking to 
humanity, but of which we, in our refinement 
and civilization, ean have no practical know- 
ledge. Yet it requires only a short walk be- 
yond suburbs of Brooklyn, to disabuse of these 

any believer in the perfection of our 
social system, by the sight of an American 
. On one of the principal avenues men 
in chains are put to work on the road. ‘Phere 
4 no mistaking them, even if their peculiar 
dress did not attract attention, and the sight 
of their overseers armed with pistols and 
vhips did not convince a passer-by as to who, 
or rather, what they are. The press has 
tlready uttered a vigorous remonstrance 
‘gtinst this degrading and shameful 
but we are assured that in spite of this the 
Practice has not ceased. If there is no law 
the public can invoke for its protection against 
sed izing an exhibition, it is high time 
passed and enforced. 





One was 








TOWN COSSIP. 


almost 
tact ery issue for s month or two has contained 
tga, * notice with all the details of some recent con- 

or else some paragraph calling attention to the 
“fancy” and condition of some member of the 
“ma who was in training for an approaching 


It would almost seem as though the prize-fight was 
Npidly the “national amusement,” and 


popular preacher, he is sup- 
interesting novel. Is 
general, he is supposed to be of course 

man in the country for the Presi- 








dency. Is hea successful lawyer, gaining distinction, 
not by his learning or his comprehensive views, but by 
his gift of the gab, his persistence, or his faculty for 
ubiquity, he is of course selected for a representative 
or @ senator. 

But we go even further than this. It is not enough 
that an opera-singer or an actor should be excellent in 
their respective professions, but immediately they are 
popularly supposed to be perBoridl cindérisatione ot all 
the Virtmes, andl we go trazy with enthusiastié admita- 
tion of theitt for qualities which they do not profess to 


There may hot be any very imminent danger that as 
an entire people we shall go equally crazy concerning 
the successful prize-fighters; and yet few of tis reflect 
how wide an interest must be felt in such matters, 
when, to witness an expected “mill,” thousands will 
undergo the inconvenience of getting up before day- 
light, traveling miles to tbe appointed spot, and remain- 
ing there hours in momentary fear of being arrested by 
the police. And yet, during the past summer, the 
pepers must have reported almost fifty cases of this 
kind where al this inconvenience and danger has been 
undergone by very large numbers of persons, and this, 
too, in all sections of the country, 

Take any other interest in life: Suppotie that thete was 
to be 4 distussion tipdh any subject appealing to the 
petsonal interest of each of us—such, for example, as 
the comparative benefits of Free Trade or Protection, 
ottr Currency System, Co-operation, the Extinction of 
Pauperism, or any other subject, could an audience of 
even one hundred persons be found who would gather 
together in the gray of the morning to hear it, particu- 
larly if by so doing they rendered themselves uble to 
arrest? And yet ten and twenty times this number of 
persons have been found in various cities, willing and 
eager to do just this, in order to be present at such 
brutal exhibitions, as all prise-fights must be. 

This iact suggests in what direction the energies of 
society tre turned at present, and may help to account 
for the utter lack we see all about us of harmonious 
organization in any of our interests except the de- 
structive ones. Was the same interest felt in the friendly 
competitions of productive industry—was the laborer 
trained with the same science and skill as the contest- 
ants in a prize-fight are, the beneficial result would soon 
be apparent in the diminution of poverty, squalor, and 
its inevitable crime, 

But it is, perhaps, too much to expect at present that 
common sense should rule in all the affairs of life, 

* * » * * + 

The Citizens’ Assoviation has done a piece of work 
which should earn for it the thanks of every well-mean- 
ing cititen, From the contused mass of figures which 
form the public reports of the Board of Supervisors, 
they have had the patience to cond a 
which shows the people how shamefully the public 
money is squandered upon the useless organization of 
our stay-at-home militia, During the last eight months 
about $200,000 have been spent in ten armories, for up- 
holatery and other fiddle-taddle work of the same kind. 
Here are some of the items: 220 balf-arm chairs of oak, 
“with extra heavy double-front rounds,” costing $7 
each, velvet-uphoistered settees, walnut tables, walnut 
desks, 48 black-walnut chairs, covered with green rep 
and studded with brass nails, and with carved and 
gilded backs, costing $46 each! 36 chairs, at $8 each; 
86 more at $8.50; 6 settees at $78 each! walnut musket- 
racks which cost $8,000, and lockers which cost $3,000. 

It is evident that to be a citizen soldier is no small 
matter. Ifthe valor of these fair-weathber warriors is 
not shown against the enemy, their boldness, or rather 
their “cheek,” is shown quile sufficiently in their at- 
tacks upon the public purse. 

These valiant intruders upon the public credit, as 
they are organized to stay at home, suppose, of course, 
that they should have wherewith to make them com- 
fortable while performing this arduous public duty. 
Arm-chairs, covered with green rep, studded with 
brass nails, carved and gilded in the backs, and costing 
Sorty-sia dollars each, are the fit accoutrements for these 
carpet knights, Walnut musket-racks at $8,000, and 
lockers costing $3,000, are fit shrines in which to en- 
close the arms they never expect to use. 

But really may not the joke be carried a little too far? 
Is it worth while to keep up, at such expense, this peace 
establishment of play soldiers who are utterly worth. 
less for any service except affording amusement to 
some idle crowds, on the few parade days, when they 
appear in public? If playing soldier gives these grown- 
up boys any pleasure, why, let them indulge it to the 
top of their bent, provided that at the same time they 
pay the bills out of their own pockets; but at present, 
“ the game is not worth the candle.” 

To this gubject of our militia organization we shall 
refer attention to some other abuses 
which have crept into it, and of which the public is 
ignorant, 


tat, t 





Amusements in the City. 

The production of “Caste” at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy, on the everiings of the 24, $4 and 4th of Septem- 
ber, by Mr. John Lester Wallack, offered what was really 
a treat to play-goers of the most moral and staid of our 
suburbs. To analyze “Caste,” here, would be a work 
of waste, full justice—and, in one or, two instances, 
ample injustice—having been done to it by the critics 
of the daily press. In this, his latest production, and 
his masterpiece, Mr. T. W. Robertson has revived the 
spirit of the English dramatists of the last century. 

all that is sensational, he has given us what 
is, indeed, s play, in the best sense of the word. His 
characters are true to the life, each one being so dis- 
tinct and well-defined es to require s good character 
actor for ita exposition. As rendered by some of the 
leading members of Wallack’s company, the play was 
brought before the audience in s most favorable light; 
but on this subject we shall speak more fully after we 
shall have seen the production of “‘ Caste”’ at Wallack’s 
Theatre, where, we understand, it is to be the pidce d- 
résistance of the coming season. 

After Joon Brougham comes the regular fall season 
at the Olympic, which, having had a week of rest to get 
rid of Olympic dust, re-opened on Monday the 9th inst.. 
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closed on Saturday, September 7th, 16 be #iidesoaed by 


other novelties. . 
The new arrangements at the Fifth Avenue (pst@ 


House have already po’ favor. A clever 
a of “ Cinderella,” wi , Sedley Brown 


an . Leffingwell in the cast, Wad thi 
last week. variety is the nciple Bade gy a: thts 
house, which, so far, has eved a decided succcss/ of 
Great activity prevails among the minor places 
amusement. One of the foremost am these is 
Cotton & age ye Theatre Comique, in way, 
where farée, afid sofig, and ballet, and bee ny Hy 
vatied with g¥mnastié performances of a very high 
order, offering, in all, something to pléase every taste. 
Tony Pastor, in the Bowery; has @ 1 
patriotic spectacular piece, called Fay Hill: 

& Kelly draw crowds tly to wipes the 
extravagangas at their neat iittle theatre ; and, ih fact, 
the town was neVer stipplied, at this season of the —_ 
with piquant and 6d antusement, than it 
present, 

Max Maretzek and Italian Opers on Monday; m- 
ber 234, at the Academy, and to this We pay 
attention in our next, 








ART GOSSIP. 


Mn. Levrafi has lately placed on exhibition, 
at Hnoedler’s Art Gallery, his fine picttite of “Elaine,” 
to which We referred sottie time #ince Whilé it wat yet 
upon the easel, This very totichiiig subject haé beet 
treated by the artist with a sbléiiinity and depth of 
sentiment truly characteristic ot the schdol té W! 
he belongs, and of which he is certainly thé leaditig 
exponent on this side of the Atlantic. The drifting of 
the quaint old dragon-boat by the gloomy shore, with 
a gl'mpss of the sun-touched city in the distance, is, in 
itself, suggestive of death and sadness. The strange 
old man, who squats in the stern of the boat and guides 
it with his paddle, seems like thing of ther 
world than this matter-ot-fact one, Forward in the boat 
theré is a bier; ob which lies the corpses of Elaine, 
crowned, with a lily héld in one lifeless hand, while the 
other rests upon the letter lying oti het bosom. Her 
shoulders are partly shrouded by the great masses of 
her golden hair, which seem to blend and mingle with 
the rich cloth of gold by which the lower portion of the 
figure is covered. The face of Elaine, as a type of 
beauty, does not appear to us to be happily conceived. 
There is beauty in it, indeed, but of a type too fleshly 
and material to reach our ideal of the character. The 
river winds between high rocky banks, the trees grow- 
hg upon which are twisted and gnarled into ghastly 
forms; and the artist has achieved a passage of true 
poetry in his rendering of the light mists that lift from 
the river, the volumes of which are wreathed into torms, 
dimly suggestive of an escort of good spirits. There 
is excellent color throughout the picture, which is, 
perbaps, the best one exhibited by Mr. Leuts6 for 
reveral years. 

While looking in at Knoedler’s, we Wére attracted by 





several new pictures, which have lately been added to 


his gallery. Among these there is a remarkably fine 
example of Desgoffe, a painter who holds the highest 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEs. 
Comestic. 


thé Prosidemt bas iseucd a proclamy ion whieh ber 
parentl¥ imienued ior the amusement of the coulmy. 
since a is Teapevellile to see that he expected it ~ 
subserve any other purpose. Its prinvip!| burde) 's 
his adherence to the Cumstitution, which is urged iu 
ich a way as to suygeét she old adage about a guilty 
cons lemon, ‘ e 
— It is feported that the entire erop of Sea Isian 
cotton will probdMy be desiroye the caterpiilar ; 
but such reports are altrays made, and it i# bost not te 
rely too implicitly upon tliém. 
~—— The Constitutional Convevtion con‘inues its 
sittings and its debates. These lest would seem better 
éalctilatéd to show the almost total wint of any con- 
on that there is a science of govermmecnt, on the 
Of thé déleg#tes, than anything else. The error 
mén t6 them ir, that it is their business to ntwke laws 
instead of Jiscover.ng what are the natural laws upon 
which all human legisiation must be based, in oru er to 
make it at once efficacious and exact. eg 
«=: Phe nine city railreads of Brooklyn carri 
year JF, 96, 000,000 of mgers, being almost 
double the iitimber they did fve years ago, in 1862, 
and are now in trowM4 conc rniny the terminus at the 
Fulton ferry. The ;iér % used by some coal-dealers, 
who think that their privatd wuasin-ss should stand in 
the way of the convenience of tir large pitbiic who use 
the ‘ 
. the contract has bees awarded for 
lodanels tet basin and bare offies adjacent 
to the Battery’, 2t is understood that the Sucretary of 
the Trea- had determined not to commerer the 
Wo:k ittmediately, the amount app: opr ated by the lest 
Coridrest betmg Inadequate. It is reported thut ho 
ask a f appropriation, and, at the same time, re 
commend othét yovements. If bis suagestions are 
favorably entertiined he will go on with his proposed 
improvements simultanc?ue¥y with the wet busin. The 
gentlemen who have these improvements im charge, in 
this city, seem to fear that they may be strongly op- 
oaed, it not defeated, by capitalists whe are interested 
steamship lines, who do not want te see the pas- 
sengers that arrive from all parts, transf-rfed frou the 
vessels in the bay, as soon as they arrive, to the U nited 
States Offic rs’ building, to be erected close to the wet 
basin: This tprovement is one which the public take 
& great interest in, as it will prove of decided gon- 
venience to travelers. It is only those whom it umy 
injufe slightly in a pecuniary sense, or who hive ulterid® 
motives, that (hey are not willing to make manifest, 
who oppose if, ‘Phe contractors, it is understood, are 
anxious to go on With the vork, but the hitch at Wash- 
ington, it seems, has upt their plans. 


— The following sentenct* fupm General 8 ckles’s 
letter to General Grant, are worthy ® careful considera- 
tion by every one interested in thé process uf Recon- 
struction: ‘I have great satisfaction im reporting that 
the present condition of affairs in the Carolinas is oue 


a=: No. 


of peace and order; of general security (o p-wsons and 
roperty; of bw re tion in ma rial wok are ; of 
Dareneed comfort and prosperous industry; have litted 


the people ot my disttict :rom that deep gloom, dis- 
tress, and I cap well say despair, in whivh I met them 
when piaced here in comtaud. It is because of tins 
improved cundition of affairs that the execution of the 
recent measures of Congr: ss, d fur the futime 
government of these States, is proceeding in al) re 





position among the modern depictors of still life, Itis 
a small cabinet picture, representing a crimson-flowered 
geranium in an agate vase. Some daisies lie upon the 
table, and a dandelion in the “flufty” stage of that 
familiar plant. The painting of all these is exquisite 
indeed, One can readily fancy scattering the dandelion 
to the winds with a single breath, and it takes but a 
little stretch of imagination to conjure up the peculiar 
odor of the geranium. Oonnoisseurs will also be in 
rapture with the rich brocade, the texture of which is 
given with marvelous skill. 

Mr. Knoedler will shortly have a number of new and 
interesting Europen pictures on exhibition. 








Pickpockets at Work on the City Railroad 
Cars. 


A vaste for danger and exciting adventure 
does not now require its possessor to seek for ite grati- 
fication in the wilds ot Africa, or through the wilder- 
nesses of our Western border. It can be much more 
simply and easily indulged here in New York City. All 
that is necessary is to take passage upon any of the lines 
of street railroads running up the middle oft the 
island, For a trip of this kind there is not needed 
any extensive and expensive preparation of supplies; 
all that the secker of adventures will require are a 
watch and chain, a diamond pin, if he is so inclined, 
and a good suit of clothes, 

Our illustration shows an adventure of this kind, in 





which the principal actor is evidently an astonished and 
| unwilling victim. The mode of procedure among the 
| savage tribes who wander along these lines of road 
1s simple but efficacious, like most of the processes of 
such semi-barbarians. They hunt always in squads, 
tor they are a cowardly set, and are emboldened only 
by numbers. They prey upon the watches, pocket- 
| books, jewelry, and other personal effects of thore 
whom they meet in their wanderings. Take for 
example the instance of the gentleman whose adven- 
ture with them we have illustrated. He is a quiet 
man of business, whose office is in the lower part of 
the city, so that to reach his house he uses a convenient 
line of cars. Having arrived at the cross street in 
which he lives, he motions the conductor to stop the 
car, and hastens to get off. The conduetor most 
probably takes no notice of his request, and finding 
himeelf being carried beyond the place he wishes to 
get off at, he is in a greater hurry to get out. Hasten- 
| ing to the platform, he finds it ocoupied by a group of 
jour or five persons, who show uo disposition to give 
place, and who are so arranged that it is impossible to 
pass them without pusbing his way through. 
Proceeding to do this, while perhaps asking them 
| politely to make way, he presses against a man who 
stands with his back toward him, and who, apparently 
angered at being touched, turns partly rownd, and 
usking savagely with an oath what he means, at the 
same time thrusts his elbow violently into his side, 
while at the same time another man, on the other side 
of him, pushes him in the opposite directi As- 





spects most satisfactorily. The people of the Carolinas 
are at this moment ecomnplishing the first of the two 
great tests which are presented to them—registration 
| and election—without the sligiutest show of violeves or 
‘tumult, A spectacle is daily presented at the different 
| precincts, of men of different castes, and of all classes, 
placing names on the re; of voters witbout 
| strife or disorder, that but a short time since would 
have been considered as involving imevitavle conflict 
and bloodshed. And if existing orders and regulations 
remain in force, there are no sufficient growmds to ap- 
serious interruption of the aility, 
security, order which have happily beer main- 
ed. And this has been done, as it could only have 
been done, by the exercise of military authority, The 
lesson to be taught was hard; it could only be leared 
from military power. And now the yre“ 
| problem is fast approaching its solution. In a few short 
| months or weeks the requirements of Congress will 
have been met; the vote will have been cast; the Con- 
| vention will have met; its results announced; and con- 
stitutions for these States will have been made in pur- 
suance of the conditiuns im di by Congress. Atno 
time more than the present has the military authority 
of the Government nm more necessary to secure the 
peaceful consummation of the on and patriotic work 
of Reconstruction. Yet at this very time an issue is 
made which introduces widespread confusion as to the 
rightful character and the lawful extent of military au- 
thority.” 


Foreign. 


a — = Government has expressed a willing- 
ness to submit the Alabama claims to arbitration, pro- 
vided the English claims — this oountry are 
decided at the same time. his is something of an 
from their position before the close of the war, 
and probably in time, they will arrive at looking upon 
the matter somewhat as we do, 


— The rumor that the Chinese Government has 


have been appointed, and $25,000 priated as a basis 
of an astronomical heey and funds provided 
for tounding a scientiticlibrary. To one of the 

ors, who objected to the Emneror’s tion that the 


the ground that it was unnecessa’y, 
he could continue the Chinese 


made by trying, 
seednced seboless most able to build s 
railroad, 


excitement at the Paris Exposition was 
test of the safes made by Herring and an 
English maker named Chatwood. A safe from eavh of 
the makers was submitted tu three men selected by the 
rival maker, and the test was the production of a block 
of wood which had been locked ia each of the sates. 
ed by Herring’s men in three 
utes; while it took Chatwood’s 
; 

safe, thus giving the victory to the American safe 

one hour. 


— Advices from Admiral —_——_ detail the honors 
and enthusiasm with which the t under his com- 
mand was received in Cronstadt. 


— Conjecture is rife concerning what may be the in- 
tentions of Garibaldi. . He can not make a short wip to 
the Peninsula without exciting the attention of all the 
ving ba to an infinity 





tonished and bewildered for s moment at such coarse 
riolence, bis first impulse is to get out of such rude 
company, and he steps quickly to the street, while the 
car passes rapidly on ite course. That moment of be- 
wilderment was enough. The thieves clustering round 
him have robbed him of every available article of 
value. While one on each side push him, another in 
| front takes his breast-pin, and « confederate frem 
behind passes his hand round and captures his watch ; 
his Jpocket-book too, will be gone, if he carried it in 
any exposed position, and if he is # wise man he will 
try to bear his loss with equanimity, for if he attempts 
to get any redress, his life will be rendered wretched 
by the delays and obstacles he will find placed in his 
way. Let him, therefore, conclude at once to look 
upon his loss as a forced loan, collected for the support 
of that ruling class of the community, who toil now 
neither do they spin, but who are none the less obliged 
to live sumptuously, and in whose interest our muni- 


cipal organisation appears to be principally 


about Rome. Its 
of the gather- 
ing for the ceremony of canonization. The sensation 
dispatches tell terrible stories of its ravages among the 
temporal and spiritual great people gathered thcre, but 
such accounts are probably ¢« ed. It seems, 
however, to be certain, that doctors bave been im- 
prisoned for urging wentive measures, aud that 
nothing is done by verpment to stay ite :avages, 
even in this case of life and death, 
of setting ite face strictly against 

or positive tendency of modern times. 


English mineral statistics for 1866 have been 
ee and show that last year were produced 
tons of coal, ar 3,500,000 more than year 

of iron, of which more than 





before; 4,530,000 tons 

tithe was exported; 15,080 tons of tin, or a reduction of 
about 600 tons; 180,398 tons of ; 67,181 tons of 
lead, and 725,856 ounces of silver total value of 
all the miners] raised was about £41,712,000, or con- 
siderably less than that of the harvest. I: is, however, 
in fewer hands, 
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THE WORKS AT WHITEHALL ON THE PNEUMATIC RAILWAY, FROM CHARING CROSS TO WATOR "0 
STATION, LONDON, 


The Works at Whitehall on the Pneuma- , is wholly within a tube or covered way (through which 
tic Railway from Charing Cross to | it is rapidly propelled by the pressure ot the air behind 
Waterloo Station, London, it), so that not only are all the difficulties attending the 
Our illustration shows the work being done for the | continuous valve and the consequent leakage avoided, 








f ALZBURG, AUSTRIA—THE PLACE OF INTERVIEW BLTWFEN THE FRENCH AND AUSTRIAN EMPEULORS, 


Waterloo and Whitehall Railway (from Waterloo Sta-| but the advantage of working with greatly reduced 
tion to Charing Cross), to be worked on a new pneuma- | pressures and with proportionate economy is obtained: 
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THE TURKISH CAVE AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


lic principle, which differs materially from the former 
atmospberic system. Under the new system the train 


Thus, while the old system necessitated a pressure ol 
from one hundred and twenty ounces to one hundred 

















VISIT OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF PORTUGAL TO PRINCE NAPOLEON AT THE PALACE ROYAL, PARIS. 


The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press. 
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THE PRINCIPAL FRONT OF THE NEW GRAND OPERA HOUSE, IN PARIS, UNCOVERED ON THE FrTE 
DAY OF THE EMPEROR. 


under the new, a pressure of three ounces or four | Company and of the trial passenger railway at the Crys. 


and sixty ounces per square inch to propel the train, , ful working of the lines of the Pneumatic Dispatch 
Indeed in | tal Palace has proved to be of practical utility, it is now 


ounces per square inch is found sufficient. 


MEXICAN TEMPLE AND PUBLIC GAMES IN THE PLACE OF THE ROI DE ROME, PABIS, ON @THE 
FETE DAY OF THE EMPEROR, 


its present form the pneumatic system is simply an 
adaptation of the process of sailing to railways, the wind 


proposed to apply to the conveyance of the intern 
traffic of the metropolis, where it will be in sid 














SNOW-SHOE RACE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON, 


being produced by steam power and confined within | of the metropolitan companies’ lines, Its peculiar 
the limits of atube. This system, which the success-| advantages over the locomotive system are: firs, 
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FAC-SIMILE IN MINIATUGE Of THE CATACOMBS AT ROME AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
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American Brhibitors at the Paris Exposition to whom First Prizes have been Awarded. 
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the pneumatic tube being smaller than the ordinary ; be as commodious, as well lighted, and as completely | thousand feet of which will consist of iron tubes laid , railway will in consequence in no way interfere with 
railway tunnel, t’e lines will occasion less interfer- | fitted for the comfort of the passengers as those | in the trough dredged out of the bed of the | the navigation of the river. The tubes, in four divisions 
ence with property and displacement of dwellings, | of the Underground Railway, The total length of | river. This trough will be of such a depth as to be | of two hundred and fifty feet each, will be cased within 
and be constructed more expeditiously, and at far less | the line will be about five-cighths of a mile, one | completely beneath the bottom of the stream, and the | and without with brickwork, and will be joined to- 
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7 MONUMENT IN MONUMENT SQUARE, BALTIMORE, MD., ERECTED IN COMMEMORATION OF THE SOI- 
FREDERICK GLEASON, ESQ., PUBLISHER, OF BOSTON, MASS.—-SEE PAGE 6, DIERS WHO ¥ELL IN THE BATTLE OF NORTH POINT.- FROM A PHOT. BY BR. K, M‘MUBRAY, 
gether in watertight bulkheads, resting on piers erecte | 
forthe purpose. There will be three of these piers: 
one in the centre of the river and one about equidis- 
tant from that point and the shore on each side. The 
internal diameter of the iron tubes is thirteen feet ten 





Conte while being noiseless and free from vibration in 
tee , they may be introduced where a locomotive 
— not be tolerated, Secondly, the dead weight 

locomotive being got rid of, the service will be 


ya iat ™ore prompt, . 
first , ing of a ae tel cae gon Agee oe. ' inches, or when lined with brick, twelve feet nine 
the F : eg. | inches. Externally, brick-coating included, they wil! 


dispatches, there is no danger of collision, since 
i trains can never meet within the tube. Thirdly, 
Steep inclines and sharp curves are readily and sately 

, Worked on the pneu matic system. The line at Syden- 
fa was purposely constructed with an incline of one 

— and with curves of eight chains radius, and 
tte with ease and regularity. Fourthly, from 
ene ce of smoke, steam, and other objectionab'e 
ee of the locomotive, and the complete 
on of the tunnel by the continuovs draught of 

h it, the working is attended with perfect 

Pe oa to the paesengers. Lastly, the working ex- 
wae tov the cost of maintenance are less, the 
ing ng stationary ; and the wear and tear of roll- 


epee way reduced toa minimum. The | 


measure about sixteen teet. 

View of Salzburg, Austria, the Place of 
Interview between the French and Aus- 
trian Emperors. 

Salzburg is acity of Austria, about 150 miles from 
Vienna, upon the river Salza, and was the scene of the 
recent meeting of the Emperors of France and Austria. 
Many of the houses of the city are built of marble, but 
the streets are narrow and not very attractive. The 
city is very old, dating from the Roman times, and after 
passing through many vicissitudes, was finally, in 1814, 
ceded to Austria. Mozart, who was born in a small 
house in this city, near the bridge, wrote once to Sir 
Humphrey Davy, “‘ He who has not seen Salzburg ha» 
t0 be fo. ine will commence at an open statior seen nothing, and if it is impossible to visit Naples, at 

rmed tn Great Scotland-yard, and be carried in By a WU least a visit should be made to Salzbourg.”” Though 
through under the Thames Embankment to the river, BLL TE Ta this praise may be excessive, yet still the town is a very 
and across which it will be continued in a attractive one to the tourist. 
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Visit of the King and Queen of Portugal 
to Prince Napoleon at the Palais Royal, 
Paris. 

One of the earliest, as well as the latest, visits paid by 
the King and Queen of Portugal during their stay in 
Paris, was to the Palais Royal, where tbe s.sters Clotilde 
and Pia, probably, bad such confidences to compare— 
as lad.es in all sta ions may be supposed to make matter 
for conversation when their meetings are few and far 
between. Our illustration rep ts the ting of 
these distinguished relatives in the reception-room 
the Palais Royal—a dreadfully ornamental, flowery, 
heavy, carved and gilded apartment, with all the worst 
features of the old palace of which it forms a part. 
Who ever pays a visit to this old palace? In fact, no- 
body is admitted to view its meretricious splendors, 
almost the sole remaining relics of the abominable 
régime of the Regent Duke of Orleans, who made the 
place the scene of those wild and vicious orgies, carried 
on in the society of those whom his scandalized German 
mother called verteuffelte compagnie. To visit the rooms 
and corridors would be to revive recollections of those 
memoirs Jeft by St. Simon and of the times when a later 
Duke of Orleans (Philip Egalit¢) was compelled to pay 
his debts, and to that end let the gardens of the palace 
fora bazaar. It was during the residence of his son, 
Louis Philippe, that the palace was repaired and ‘ em- 
bellished,” the fagade and entrance in the Rue Bt, 
Honoré being completed, and the great glass-roofed 
gallery erected; but Louis Philppe crossed over to the 
Tuileries, and in 1848 came the revolution, during 
which the Palais Royal was sacke’ by the mob, to be 
again repaired and beautified by Prince Jerome, whose 
20D now inherits the magnificent furniture and all the 
decorations of the overloaded apartments. 


The Principal Front of the New Grand 
Opera-House in Paris, Uncovered on 
the Fete-Day of the Emperor. 


The 15th of August, which is the birthday of the 
French Emperor, is made a public ho iday, and the 
city of Paris provides amusements for the people. We 
give in this series of this issue another illustration 
showing the illumination provided on the last recur- 
rence of this occasion. One of the distinctive features 
on the same occasion was the removing of the screen 
of scaffolding from the tront of the new Opera-house, 
the principal fagade of which, thus exposed to view, is 
represented in our illustration, This new Opera-house 
has been building for years, and this fagade is very 





Herring’s Patent Burglar and Fire-Proof Safes 


the Paris Exposition, have, from recent events, become 
8 decided teature in the great show, and occasioned no 
little excitement. 
nary fire-proof or merchant's safe, for counting-room 
use, to secure books and valuable papers from the rav- 
ages of fire; the parlor safe, a perfect French cabinet in 


ap 
(like ormolu furniture), is a hand or 
parlor, and a style designed to protect silver-plate, jew- 
elry, valuable papers, &c., both from fire and house- 
breakers. The central one of the group is a fire-proot 
merchant's safe, with a small banker's chest or “ burglar 
proof’ in the lower part of the interior. 
tended, besides protecting books and papers from fire, | 
to also afford a compartment where money and valu- 
ables can find more protection against burglars than a 
simple fire-proof can give, and is koown as Herr!ng’s 
cheapest or third-class banker's safe. 


group, but is also the centre of attraction. 


food of the age;” and the Daily News, “a real blessing.” j 
Among the many encomiums it bas rece.ved from the | 
Paris journals, the Moniteur honors it especially, pub- 
lishing, even, receipts for its use, and recommending 
it in the highest terms to the attention of the French 
people. 








at the Paris Exposition. 
Tue above group of safes, as they appear in 





The group is composed of the ordi- | 


pearance, which, being finished in black and gold 
t for the 





This is in- 


It is this safe which is now not only the centre of the | 


Mr. Her: ing challenged all the exhibitors of safes in 


the Exposition to a trial of their merits in regard to both 
fire-proof and burglar-proof quality. 
took place recently, resulted in the complete and signal 
triumph of the American sate—the Herriny’s patent 
still retaining the proud title of the champion safe of | 
the world, being awarded the Prize Medal and 15,000 
francs (or $3,000 in gold) besides, as victor in the recent 
contest, 


The trial, which 





FREDERICK GLEASON, 
Ir is now about a quarter of a century, when 


Mr. Gleason, then quite a young man, firet entered the 
field as & publisher. 
sure, of that class of publicution, commonly called 
‘cheap publications;”’ being very successful in this, 


He was the originator, in a mea- 


rich both in design and also in the effects of the 
various colored marbles used in its construction, Al 
the essential parte of the architecture are in white, 
while the effect of the ornamentation is brightened by 
the use of colored marbles, bronze and gilt, the effect, 
being described as very harmonious and brilliant. 


Mexican Temple and Public Games in 
the Piace of the Roi de Rome, Paris, on 
the Fete-Day of the Emperor. 


The principle point chosen for the public amusements 
of the Emperor's féte-day at Paris, was this year the 
piain of Trocadero, called the Place of the King of 
illustration represents the 
Temple, which when illuminated in the evening pro- 
duced a very brilliant show, while the various booths 
and games which occupied the surrounding space 
afforded entertainment to mavy thousands, among 
whom were many of the visitors to the Exposition. 


(Snowshoe Race at the Crystal Palace, 


Thix race formed part of the games and sports at the 
annual festival of the German Gymnastic Society of 
London, recently celebrated in the Crystal Palace 
After the usual competitions, this new fea- 
ture, represented in our illustration, was introduced, 
and delighted the numerous spectators by its novelty 
and singularity. The race was made over the turf, 
since of course the season prevented the use of snow. 


BFac-simile in Mintature of the Cata- 
combs of Rome at the Paris Exposition. 


fn the park surrounding the Paris Exposition is the 
etructure represented in our illustration. The Cat- 
combs ot Rome, as is well known, are of such great ex. 
tent, that they have not yet been fully explored, This 
building ia intended to present « fac-simile of a portion 
of them, sufficient in extent to give an idea of the 
whole, and successfully attains the object proposed. 








Duryea’s Glen Cove Starch Company. 


Ove »!lustration represents the Tropby which 
this company exbibited in the Paris Exposition. Indian 
corn is now, perbaps, the most valuable of our products, 
mot only for heme use but for shipment abroad; and it 
properly put before foreigners, the demand for it must 
be greatly increased, This, Duryea’s Glen Cove Starch 
Company is doing, by the introduction of their Starches 
and Maizena, to which the Jurors of the present Exposi- 
tion awarded the sole Medaijie A’ Honneur d’ Aryent. 
The same success atten ted their exhibition in Hamburg 
and London, im 1862, where, again, they tegk the highest 
and sole medals from their numerous competitors o 
Corn Starches. 

The success of this company’s products are well- 

known in the Western Continegt, and it has been in- 
teresting to see at their Trophy the papresentatives of 
nations from all parts of the world examining them, 
and rejoicing with the exhibitors at their deserved 
success. The Starches seem to be appreciated in Eyrope 
even more than here, sinee they are at this moment in 
use in the laundries of the Empresas of the French, the 
Queen of England and the King of Belgium, besides 
being langely used by the first lacemakers. In spite of 
the increased price they aro obliged to pay, from duties, 
e'c., they find them the cheapest, as they not only do 
not injure, but positively preserve their goods; ajso as 
they are found to be one-third stronger then any Zuro- 
p an Starches, and besides, in addition te their perfect 
whiteness, ease in using, polish, etc., justify the report 
of the Jury of the Exposition, who spoke of them as 
**p rfection.” 

The Maizena, also, has just gone through one of the 
mos rigid trials by the great International Sapitary 
Comm»sion, who were loth to believe that the Indian 
corn could ve 80 deliciously prepared, and came out of 
the trials with such success that it wil] soon be used in 
all the armies, pavies and hospitals in Europe, [na 
few minutes, with very trifling cost and trouble, i¢ can 
be made into scores of dishes for breakfast, lunch, 
dessert, or supper. The Ruropeans are daily finding 
eome new uses for it quite ankpown in America. In 
France it is being made into soups; ig Germany it is 
worked in with fruits; in England it is made into 
delicious cakes and biscuits, 

It was one of the articles that ggined, in Dr. Evans’: 
collection in the Exposition for Sanitary Dyes, the G. ani 
Prix, with the other high awards. The med‘egl profes- 
aion of London, Paris and other cities, with the press, 





fhave been eloquent in their eommendations of it, the 


Times, in advising its daily use as a diet, calling it “the 


The Monuments Commemorating the Battle 


phantly despoilirg the Capitol at Washington, turned his 
attention to the flourishing and wealthy city of Baltimore. 
Anticipating his design, the Governor had orJered the 


his next ides was to publish a weekly literary paper, 
which he commenced some twenty-three years ago, un- 
der the title of The Flag of Our Union. This was the | 
first real literary and most successful paper started in 
the United States. Nothing of the kind was then pub- | 
lished either in Boston or New York. Being very suc- 
cessful with this paper, a number of imitations imme- 
diately sprung up. He next originated the idea of pub- | 
lishing an illustrated paper, which was entitled Gleason’ 
Pictorial ; this was the first successtul illustrated payer 
ever published in the United States. Soon after this, 
the artists of the United States presented Mr. Gleason 
with a most magnificent service of silver, in token of 
their esteem tur wat he had done for the art in this 
country. 

Having reali fortune, Mr. Gleason, in 
the spring of 1854, sailed for the second time on a 
pleasure tour through Europe, and on his return in the 
autumn, sold his publishing establishment and papers 
to his assistant, M. M. Ballou, for the sum of $200,000, 
which amount Mr. Gleason, however, never obtained 
entirely. In selling to Ballou, Mr. Gleason bound hini- 
self not to publish any papers for fifteen years, but 
being of a very active mind, and “feeling like a fish out 
of water,”” we suppose. also finding t!at the papers un- 
der the manngement of Mr. Ballou were running down 
faster than Mr. Gleason hod built them up, he proposed 
to Mr. Ballou to give up all the notes he then held 
against Ballou, some $75,000 we believe, for the simple 
right to enter the publishing business again. To this Mr. 
Ballou agreed. So in 1858, Mr. Gleason commenced a 
paper which he called the Line-of-Battle-Ship, which: 
title, after a year’s publication, he changed to the title 
of Gleason's Literary Companion, This paper he has 
published very successfully ever since. 
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of North Point. 
Dorie the war of 1812 Gen. Ross, after trium- 





Militia of the State to hold themselves in readiness, and 


large bodies were marched to the city for its defense. | 


About 700 Regulars, and several Volunteer Militia Com- 
panies from Pennsylvania and Virginia, increased their 
strength to about 15,000 men. They were commanded 





artillery re-opened with terrible effect upon their left, 
which was opposed to the 5th, whilst that gallant 


| regiment proudly sustained the laurels it had won at 


Bladensburg. This close and hut fire was kept up for 
more than an hour in the face of a foe more than treble 
their numbers ; for the American line, reduced by the 
desertion of the 51st, and unaided by the 6th Reserves, 
numbered only 1,400 men, Their yollies were deadly, 
for they fired not only by order but each man at his 
mark, and the front ranks of the enemy were frequently 
observed throwing themselves upon the ground to 
avoid ics unerring destruction. 

Finding that his force, uncovered on its left flank, 
was unable to make head against the superior strength 
of the enemy, and having accomplished the main object 
of his detachment by the severe check he had 
given them, General Stricker ordered his line to 
retire to the position of the 6ch, his reserve regiment. 
This was accomplished in good order; but the fatigued 
condition of the troops who had been in action, and the 
exposed position which he occupied, determined the 
general to fall back still nearer to the city. 

The enemy, crippled by the severe contest, did not 
attempt pursuit; and the brigade, feeling that it had 
yathered the benefits ot « victory, assumed its position 
near the lines, 

The American 1 ss was 24 killed, 139 wounded and 50 
prisoners—a total of 213. The loss of the enemy was 
twice es great, and among their killed was their leader, 
Genera’ Ross, 

The Mechanical Volunteers, erected the monument, 
of which we give an illustration, to the memory of 
their brave comrades, who fell fighting for their 
country, 








What Is To Be Will Be. 


Now, I asx, can anything be more clear, self- 
evident, certain, and beyond cavil, than this pro- 


| position? It has consoled me a thousand times 
| when every thing went wrong with me; it has 


checke | all undue elation of mind on the very few 
cecasions when some unexpected strokes of good 
fortune have tempted me to indulge in exaltation 
of spirit, and has tended to produce a most 
enviable and philosophical indifference to all the 
ups and downs of life—for, if what is to be will be, 
it is no use worrying for what can’t be helped, and 
what is to be helped will be helped, 

Yet I have met with perverse, obstinate, wrong- 
headed people, who, instead of being charmed, as 


| they ought, with the simple and complete system 


of practical philosophy contained in these six 
words, have set themselves resolutely to prove 
that what is to be cannot, will not, or, at the very 
least, ought not to be. However, in the end I am 
always sure to be proved in the right, as whatever 
happens is always what was to happen, as I tri- 
umphantly point out. I am also always willing to 
concede the point, that it is astonishing what 
trifling and unexpected circumstances will cause 
the most important events. Who, for instance, 
would have supposed that the ardent desire of a 
specimen of ‘‘ Young America” suddenly con- 
ceived, one sunny March afternoon, to “see the 
elephant,’ would have been the moving power 
tuat changed the whole current of life of three 
other individuals of mature years and under- 
standing ? 

Before I proceed to tell how it happened, how- 
ever, I feel it incumbent om me to clear myseli 
from the charge of want of refinement, that may 
uppear to be justified by the use of the phrase, 
‘seeing the elephant ;” it was the literal animal, 
not the metaphorical one, that excited the eager 
curiosity of little Spencer Cameron, and it was, 
moreover, accompanied in its promenade through 
the strects by a very pretty pony, on whose back 
was perched a monkey with a preternaturally 
solemn and melancholy countenance, and whose 
united fascinations made the little boy utterly ob- 
livious, for the time, of the oft repeated 
tions of his sister Amy, never to go, without leave, 
beyond the corner of the little street where they 
lived, 

It was a very neat and clean little street, of very 
little houses, and in two tiny third-story rooms 
of one of one of them the six-year old boy and his 
twenty-year old sister—sister, mother, and every- 
thing to him—lived. The eldest and youngest ef 
a large family, belonging only to each other, and 
no one else ; for father, mother, brothers and sis- 


by General Samuel Smith, who had distinguished him- | ters had all gone to make a family in heaven, and 


self in the Revolution by his gallant defense of Fort 
Mifflin, One division of the army was confided to 
General Winder, the other to General Stricker. As soon 
as it was announced tbat the British were approaching 
the city, the Militia flocked in from all quarters in such 
numbers that the services of many were necessarily 
dec}ined. 

On thg water siue the city was defended by Fort 
McHenry, garrisoned by 1,000 men, under Major Armi- 
stead; two small batteries were erected on the south 
side, while the channel was obstructed by a number of 
sunken vessels, On the llth of Seplember, 1814, the 
Britjsh fleet, numbering fifty sail, entered the mouth 
of the Patepsco; and on the 12th a force of 5,000 men 
was landed at North Point, fourteen miles from Balti- 
more. 


lett these two alone on the earth. Three years 
before, in the first year of the rebellion, the 
mother, completely crushed by receiving, almost 
simultaneously, the news of the death of her hus- 
band in battle and her only son (except the baby 
on her lap), a lad of sixteen, had placed the little 
creature in Amy’s lap, with “You must be his 
mother henceforth, Amy,” and had quietly laid 
down on her and in three weeks died of that 
utter prostration of mind and body that is called 
a broken heart. 

They had been people in comfortable circum- 
stances for their class of life. The father, before 
he entered the army, working industriously at his 





General Stricker wag ordered forward with 3,200 men 


to oppose their progress. He took a position about | 


eight miles from the the city, on North Point Road, his 
right resting on Bear Creek (near the site ot the monu- 
ment), and hig left coyered by a marsh, The artillery, 
sig four-pounders, was planted in the centre of the 
and a corps of riflernen pyshed in advance as 
akigmishe F4, 
British, and a sharp skirmish ensued, in which the riffes 
were forced back; and at the site of the monument the 
c der-in-chiet of the enemy, General Ross, fell 
mortally wounded by @ well-directed shot from two 
young hays (Wells and McComas), who had followed the 
army from Walfimore, The mysket which they used 
was without a leck, agd as gne aimed it the other ex- 
ploded the charge by apiece of ignited tinder. Colonel 
Brooks, the second in commapd, sti]l continued to 
advance, and et half-past three the action commenced 
with the main body by a heavy cannonade, The 5jst 
having imperfectly recovered frem the charge, faijed to 
keep its ground, and, having delivered a scattering fire, 
broge in disorder. 
Itg reteegt threw the second battalion of the 39th 
into some confysign; but the whole line, undismayed 
| by the desertion of the §ist, maintained its ground 
with the yr it firmness, pouring in a destructive 
| @re wpon the agyancing coluggns of the enemy. The 





The rifles agon fell ip with the van of the | 


trade of a journeyman watchmaker, though un- 
able to lay by anything, had at least maintained 
them in comfort and plenty, to which his wife, 
| evidently @ person of a superior station and edu- 
| cation, had added a certain refinement and nicety 
| of habits, tastes and manners, which Amy in- 
| herited, 

When first left thus alone, the pretty, slender 
girl of seventeen, had looked around her in terror ; 
solitary, unprotected, what was she to do? How 
was she to take care of the helpless little one, 
whom already she yearned over with a love al- 
most as tender as ite lost mother’s ? 

Their few friends and advisers, kind neighbors, 
were people like themselves, of small means, yet 
abundant good will, For the first few weeks, tili 
the agony of her grief subsided, they were com- 
passionately cared for, and then the girl’s native 
energy and courage rose, 

The sale of the turniture of their house—the 
house itself was only rented—gave her a sum that 
would support her and pay for the child being 
taken care of for some months, quite long enough, 
she found, to serve an apprenticeship to the mil- 
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boy had grown with cach Gay ; tote 
had kept herself apart from the oom. 
amusements of her companions, not 
because she could not afford the expenses of 
others indulged, but because the even. 
Sundays and rare holidays, were 4) 
could be with her darling. 
I half sorry I cannot, for the sake of 
romance, and to make Amy something mors 
in the way of a heroine, represent her as strug. 
ue in the depths of poverty, bearing with heroig 
tude with all manner of privations for the 
sake of her little brother; but the truth is, 
at firet she had some difficul ty in pushing her way 
in the world, by this time her deft and pliant 
fingers had grown very skillful in her trade, and 
with exercise, her taste and invention had grow, 
#0 apt, the fashionable French milliner for whom 
she worked was glad to retain her pe , 
even in the dull times of the year, for as large 4 
sum as an ordinary hand could get at the busicgt 
times, lest some one else should seize on her ; and 
during “the season,” in spring and fall, she could 
command almost twice the ordinary wages, In 
short, Amy prospered, and was looking, even nov, 
to the time when her savings would be enough to 
set her up in business for herself in “ a snug little 
two-story house, somewhere or other.” 

Meanwhile she made the most of the two littls 
rooms she called “home,” which she brightened 
and beautified with all the small cheap contrivan. 
ces—some plaster casts, a print or two in 4 var. 
nished frame, a few books, and a few pots of 
flowers on the window-sills—that anybody withs 
modicum of taste and refinement muy always 
gather around, At first she had even undertaken 
all the drudgery of their cooking, washing, &, 
rising early and working late to do it all in the 
little time she could take from her trade, but a 
time passed she found this no longer necessary, 

You will wonder, perhaps, that such a pretty, 
good, industrious girl as Amy should live all this 
time unappropriated by a husband. I must con 
fess it was all her ownfault. Though we count by 
the hundreds of thousands the brave young hearts 
and heads and strong arms that perished in the 
war, and though we cannot take ten minutes’ walk 
without having our heart saddened by the sight 
of one or more of the countless maimed wrecks 
of manhood that throng the streets, yet still, 
thank God! we have our millions left of young, 
vigorous, and, let us hope, as brave hearte and 
earnest minds, to ive and strive for the country, 
for which their brethren have died. 

No, I was not consistent in saying it was Amy's 
Sault; she did not, as she might more than once 
have done, accept the offer of one of those, for if 
she had she would have given an absolute denial to 
my proposition, that ‘“‘whuit is to be, will be,” and 
I would never have had this triumphant oppor- 
tunity to prove its truth; for what would have 
been in that case, you know, would have been quite 
a different thing : so instead of attributing it tober 
in blame that she said no to one after another, I 
will rather tulate myself that she had to 
much refinement to be satisfied with any of the 
worthy but rather rough young men she hads 
yet had ties of being known to, and 
indulging in an occasional dream of the possible, 
but as yet unknown individual to whom she would 
give her heart. I would not have it thought Amy 
despised those, her equals in class and station; 
she was too sensible to do that ; but she bad ber 
ideal, nevertheless, of some one with gentle ma 
pers and rather more educated tastes than sy 
one she had yet seen; im short, “ what is tobe, 
will be,” and the little brother, with the combined 
aid of elephant, spotted pony and ape, was det 
tined to be the ministering cause. 

About two o'clock of a mild March afternoo, 
Spencer, or Pensie, as Amy loved best to call bia, 
was trundling his hoop up and down the limited 
portion of the pavement to which Amy's 
mands strictly circumsoribed him ; Amy bere, 
as usual, was absent at her work, not to retu 
till evening began to close ; their old landlsdy, 
whose charge he always remained, sat 
with a neighbor, secure, from lang experie™ 
that the little boy would not wander beyood 
pounds ; but she did not calculate on the 
unknown temptation to which his obedient 


his pretty round face flushed with exercise, 
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of his gingham apron, the little boy had ,~ 
followed his hoop from one corner to the 
and back again; when, coming down the 
and more pablic street from which thels ts 


slowly following its progress, the 
is morally, as poor little Pensie was 
lost, 


In utter forgetfulness of his sister's 
injunctions never to go alone be 
corners of their own street, Pensie, 





linery business, for which she had a decided taate : 
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eyes and eager steps, trotted after the 
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' his admiration and wonder up one street and 
down another, with a small mob of other juveniles, 
exchanging remarks and opinions concerning the 
moving mountain before them, the spotted pony 
and the monkey ; the latter, howevey, not being 
quite so great a marvel as the other two, Pensie 
having made intimate acquaintance with sundry 
of its brethren, who, with the help of an organ, 
were the support of their respective masters and 
their families. 

One by one the other children dropped off, but 
still Pensie followed with the fresh accessions 
continually arriving, hardly thinking about the 
matter at all, but vaguely supposing some belong- 
ing to the same neighborhood were still with the 
little crowd, and that he could find his way back 
with them when once he had seen the wonderful 
beast safely housed. 

At last they reached the canvas booth, on an 
unoccupied lot, and the stupendous beast vanished 
from Pensie’s rapt sight into the menagerie. 
With a long sigh, half of regret and of relief from 
overwhelming wonder, he woke to the fact that 
he was still indeed in the midst of a crowd of 
children, but every one of them perfect strangers 
to him, and in a perfectly strange place too. He 
was not dismayed, however, but, with well-satis- 
fied confidence of finding his way home, turned, 
as he supposed, to retrace his steps. 

On he walked for half an hour, expecting every 
moment to see the wide street—the only very 
wide street, as he imagined, in the city— 
from which their own little street ran at right 
angles. At length he came to one resembling 
it, at least in width, though not in general aspect ; 
but expecting after a little while appearances 
would grow more familiar, Pensie quickened his 
steps as much as his tired feet would let him. 
But the street grew more and more unlike what 
he looked for, and at length put on quite a rural 
appearance, 

Just as be care to the beginning of a row of 
pretty, small detached houses, on a low terrace, 
and with gardens screened from the street by 
evergreen hedges, a large, surly-looking dog 
bounced out of an open gate and barked at Pensie 
go savagely, the little boy, in a sudden panic, 
started to run, stumbled over the root of a tree, 
and fell prone into a puddle of thick mud, but 
regaining his feet in an instant, darted through 
another open gate of the next dwelling, turned 
hastily and closed it, just in time to shut out his 
growling pursuer. The dog returned to his own 
quarters in a few minutes, but Pensie did not dare 
to venture out of his refuge, and sat down on the 
steps of the house to rest, and to indulge in a 
“good cry” over his forlorn situation, with be- 
coming penitential reflection on his naughtiness 
in disobeying his sister, and, by wandering out of 
their own street, huving as he began to suspect, 
gotlost. Poor)ittle man! He had not the consola- 
tion of considering it had all happened so because 
“ what is to be, will be” ; and that the very streaks 
of black mud that now defiled him from head to 
foot, and on which he gazed most dolefuliy, and 
that gave him the appearance of a regular little 
ragamuffin, would contribute their share in bring- 
ing about the ‘is to be” in due time. 

It was now late in the afternoon, almost dark, 
indeed, and the rather solitary street began to be 
enlivened with home-wending waytarers. One of 
these, a fine athletic young man of twenty-six or 
g0, came briskly along, whistling now and then, but 
mostly wrapped in a reverie, oy my of which 
must have been pleasant, judging by his coun- 
tenance. In truth his thoughts were fixed on an 
inmate of the very house on whose step Pensie 
was sitting. .George Ritchic was the only son of 
a widowed mother, a junior partner in a prosper- 
cus mercantile concern, a very clever, good- 
hearted young fellow, and the owner of one of 
this row of pretty cottages, which he inhabited 
with his mother. Mrs. Ritchie was a perfect 
model old lady; a sweet, gentle, tender, and 
simple-hearted old soul, and her son adored her 
of coyrse ; but had of late made the discovery 
that there were some vacant nooks in his heart 
that even his mother could not fill. He had begun 
to think how sweet it would be, going home of an 
evening, to find in the pretty parlor, not only his 
mother, but a fair young wife, and by-and-by, 
perhaps, some *‘ wee toddling things,” to welcome 
him home, for George dearly loved children. 
Casting about in his mind where he should look 
for the wife, and the tender mother of the sup- 
posititious bairnies, his thoughts of late had got 
a strong tendency to settle on a certain fair neigh- 
bor, Bell Allen, whose very lovely face and grace- 
ful figure certainly justified his penchant, and 
who, with the instinctive perception that most 
women have of an admirer, gave him plenty of op- 
portunities for feeling yet more deeply their 
fascinations ; she was by no means unwilling to 
exchange her situation, as one of a large and 
slenderly provided family, for that of the wite of 
& prosperous young merchant. 

George, however, was not in love with her ; he 
was not one to be caught merely by a pretty 
face, and he had not yet seen enough of her to be 
sure he would find in her the amiable, kind and 
sensible woman he knew could alone make him 
the wife he wanted. One of the small, unlooked 
for incidents of life, the trifles that so unex- 
Pectedly occur, and yet which have far more im- 
portant consequences than any one dreams of at 
the time, was to afford him an insight he desired 

into Miss Allen's disposition, and while it put an 
end to all his visions in that quarter, to lead him 
into another where his dreams of a bonnie sweet 
Wite and a tender, true woman would be realized. 
Aw I caid, the evergreen hedges were both tall 

enough. (growing on the edge of the terrace), and 

thick enough to screen off the gardens from the 
str. ct,and just as George came within earshot of the 


Lens’ garden he was startled by hearing the voice | 
Of the lady of his thought, but considerably sharper | 


tone than he had ever heard it before. Involun- 
tarily he 


he would be seen through the iron-work gate; and 


jMe first words uttered by Miss Allen were such | 





paused, for if he advanced a step or two | 


he felt she would feel terribly awkward if she knew 
he heard them. 

“Why, you filthy little brat, what are doing 
here on our steps?” 

**Oh, please,” said a childish voice, ‘‘. don’t 
mean to do anything bad, but the big dog—he 
ran at me, and I was afraid, and came here,” 

‘Came here,” said the lady, crossly. ‘‘ Yes, I 
can see you have; only look at the mud you have 
smeared on the steps.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, ma’am. 
indeed,” said the child. 

** Well, whether you meant to or not, you must 
clear out now, right away,” said Miss Allen, in 
still sharper tones. 

*‘Oh, ma’am,” said the little voice, supplicat- 
ingly, ‘I’m so afraid of the big dog; I heard 
him bark down there a little bit ago—and—and—- 
I think I’m lost—I don’t know the way home.’ 

Nonsense,” was the reply; ‘‘I don’t believe 
it; you are here after some mischief. I should 
think you were quite big enough to know your 
way about. Pray where do you live ?” 

**In Matsell street, above Broad ; but, indeed, 
ma’am, I don’t know my way ; I have tried a long 
while and cannot fin 1 it.” 

** Well, Broad street is a little way below here, 
in that direction, and when you ‘have found that, I 
guess you will find your home soon enough,’ 

** And the dog——”’ began Pensie again. 

‘*Clear out at once, I say,” exclaimed the lady, 
in still harsher tones, ‘or I'll make you;” and 
then, apparently frightened by the threat, George 
Ritcbie heard a pair of small feet come paiting 
down the gravel walk, and as the gate was opened 
to give exit to the child, the front door closed 
with something like a bang, leaving the coast 
clear for his advance, 

A forlorn little face, all soiled with tears and 
mud, pecred cautiously around, to see if the 
enemy, the big dog, was in sight ; it was not, and 
Pensie, somewhat reassured, turned in the direc- 
tion to which Miss Allen had pointed to him ; but 
his steps were arrested by a kind voice asking: 

*“*What ails you, little fellow? You seem in 
trouble?” 

George lad just one of those faces that childre n, 
and grown people, too, instinctively know to be 
a friend’s, 

“Oh, sir,” he said, ‘I’m lost, and it’s almost 
dark, and sister Amy will come home, and be so 
frightened because I’m not there ; oh, what shall 
Ido!” and his heart melting at the thought of 
his sister’s distress, Pensie began to cry again. 

**Ceme, come, little man, don’t cry,” said his 
new friend, encouragingly. ‘‘We’il soon find 
your home, and sister Amy: but how long have 
you been lost, and where do you live ?” 

**T’ve been lost ever so long,” said Pensice, ‘It 
was soon after dinner ; and o!), {'m so tired, and 
my feet hurt so.” 

* Well,” said George, taking one of the dirty 
hands in his, ‘‘ you shall go to my hore fora 
little while, and get rested before we hunt up 
yours ; but where did you say it was? Matsell 
street?” he repeated, as the childtold him ‘I 
do not know of any such place—not near here at 
least.” 

**Bless us!” said Mrs, Ritchie, as George 
opened the gate of the garden and found her at 
the door looking out for him; ‘‘ who on earth is 
this, George?” 

**A lost child, mother. I have picked up, and 
am going to hunt up his friends for him.” 

** Well, I don’t believe his own mother would 
know him through all that dirt,” said the old lady. 
Come in here, child, and have your face washed.” 

‘* Really, a nice little fellow,” was the old lady’s 
comment, when the servant to whom she had con- 
signed him brought him back with a clean face 
and hands, smooth hair, and as much of the mud 


I did not mean to, 


' removed from his clothes as could be got rid of 


on suc!: short notice. 

** What is your name, little man, and where do 
you live?” 

On the first point the child satisfied her quickly, 
but on the last he was not so quick ; he was now 
uncertain whether Matsecll was the name of the 
street, or only the row of buildings where they 
lived. George could find no street of the name 
in the Directory. 

** What's to be done?” asked hismother. ‘‘ The 
poor child is too tired to go dragging him up and 
down, in search of a place it may take all night to 
find.” 

**T must leave him here with you,” said George, 
after a moment’s consideration, and go to the 
police headquarters to see if he has been inquired 
for there.” 

And only waiting to snatch a few mouthfuls of 
food, he departed, leaving Pensie, who was too 
tired to object, though loth to part trom his new 
friend. 

Now ‘‘ what is to be, will be,” and the fates had 
it 80; because if George had been able to take 
Pensie directly home, he would never have met 
Amy, in whom he was to find his fate—his pro- 
gress to the office having given him the oppor- 
tunity to decide that her harshness to a poor 
frightened little child had proved that certainly he 
had not f/und it in Miss Bell Allen, 

He found the police-superintendent in conver- 
sation with a protty and neatly dressed young 
lady, and he courteously stood aside till she should 


” 


| have concluded her business, when the words from 


the officer, ‘‘ We have not heard of any such child, 
ma’am, here; but he may have been at one of the 
other stations. Inquiries shall be made imme- 
diately.. Don’t be alarmed ; I dare say we'll find 
him very soon,” arrested his attention. 

**Excuse me,” he said; “but if your business 
is about a lost child, perhaps I can relieve your 
anxiety. I found a little boy, calling himself 
Pensie, and talking of a sister Amy——” 

“Oh, sir, that’s him! Thank heaven he is 
found! But where is my darling?” 

“If you will come with me, I will take you to 
him immediately ; or, if you prefer, and will tell 
me your residence. * wili bring him to you.” 

But it happened that yet another of the “is to 








| 





be’s,” without which George and Amy might never 
have been more than chance acquaintance, led 


“her to prefer accompanying him, and with, | 
| “Twill not trouble you, after all your kindness, | 
with another walk to-night, but go for him my- | 


self,” Amy turned to go out with him, talking, half- 
shyly, half-confidingly, as she proseeded, about 


; how sho had como home to find Pensie lost, the | 
| old landlady in wild alarm because he could not | 
| be heard of in the neighborhood, and, like a sen 


sible little woman as she was, going straight to the 
police-office to make inquiries. 

A twenty minutes’ ride in the cars brought 
them to George’s home ; but some people can be- 
come very well known to each other even in twenty 
minutes, and George had said to himself, ‘* What 
a nice, clever girl it seems ; I’dlike to know more 
of her ;” and Amy, ‘‘ How kind and good-natured 
he must be, to take 80 much trouble in behalf of 
strangers like us ;” and in a still lower whisper to 
herself, ‘‘ He’s very handsome, too!” by the time 
they entered the parlor, where Mrs, Ritchie was 
trying to amuse Pensie with a book of prints. 

** Amy—dear, darling sister Amy !”’ an igen 
cer, my own pet Pensie!” was all the sist d 
brother could say for a few minutes, while Mrs. 
Ritchie and her son, with faces full of pleasure, 
saw the meeting. Then, turning to them, Amy 
tried to express her gratitude, but felt somewhat 
embarrassed to find the old lady examining her 
face with very scrutinizing eyes. 

**Ts your little brother’s name Spencer, and is 
yours Amy?” asked Mrs, Ritchie, ‘‘May I ask 
where you got these names ?” 

“From our mother,” said Amy, in wonder. 
‘They were her Christian and surname before 
her marriage with my father, John Cameron.” 

**T was sure of it—I saw it in your face ; I was 
sure you were my dear Amy Spencer’s children. 
Why, child, when we were both girls, and live at 
Gordensburg, she was the dearost friend I had, 
though after we were both married we settled at 
first far apart, and we had toomany cares to keep 
up much intercourse, and for many a long year 
now [have never seen her, 
sit down and tell meall about her.”’ 

It was a sad but not a very long story Amy had 
to tell. While the husband of ono friend had 
prospered and left his wife and child abundantly 
provided, the other had little luck in life. Kind 
Mrs. Ritchie shed some tears over the mournful 
end of her former friend, and then, little by little, 
drew from Amy an account of her proccedings 
since her mother’s death. Nor could all the un- 
pretending modesty of the young girl wholly con- 
ceal the courage, patience and industry her life 
had shown, and her unselfish devotion to her 
little brother’s welfare, 

Before, escorted by George, who would not let 
them go alone, she started with Pensie for her 
home, Mrs, Ritchie had made her promise to come 
soon again, a promise her son made up his mind 
be would take care to have fulfilled. He called 
himself the next day, keeping an appointment he 
had made with Pensic to take him to havo another 
view o the elephant: he called again to bring his 
mother and afterward he got into the habit of 
calling without any excuse whatever, except that 
it pleased himself; and in the end succeeded in 
convincing Amy that it was not necessary to set 
up amilliner's shop, to become the purchaser of a 
house of her own, 

Mrs. Ritchie, a plain, unambitious woman, was 
better pleased her son had given her a daughter 
like Amy. rather than of one of more pretension, 
but not more real claim to respect and admiration. 
And as to little Pensie, if it had been possible for 
him to love Amy more than before, he would have 
done so for giving him such a brother, When he 
came to live with them in the pretty cottage-house, 
he even succeeded in making friends with the 
surly dog, but never could overcome his objections 
to Miss Bell Allen. Whether that young lady ever 
recognized in the handsome, well-dressed child 
the “dirty little brat” she had a few months 
before treated so harshly, I do not know. Butif 
she did, and, with a dim idea of the cause that had 
induced qesepe Ritchie to withdraw his attemgions, 
wished she had behaved more kindly on that 
occasion, it would all have been of no use, you 
know, for “‘ what is to be, wiil be”; and the fates 
had settled that not Miss Bell, but Amy Cameron, 
should be George Ritchie’s wife, and had, after 
their own fashion, brought it about. 


OUR ARTIST ON THE LATEST INVENTION. 


Dear L During the heat of the last week, 
while panting and — my eye happened to fall 
on the ee me n Englishman has devised 
a pian for supplying the residents o/ crowded cities with 
fresL country air imported at #0 much per cubic foot, 
and laid on in pipes, for all the worid like Croton water, 
A network of underground cubes, radiating trom some 
place beyond the reach of the foul exualations of the 
town, is to run through the pestiferous alleys and ati- 
fling back stree‘s of the great cities, and the emaciated 
occupants of terement-houses gud cellars need only 
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PEGGED-OUT CITY MAN TURNING ON A SUPPLY oF 
WHITE MOUNTAIN AIR. 
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turn a faucet, and the breath of the daieies and the odor 
of new-mown hay will rush in to revive and strengthen 
them. 
air being hawked about like country milk or fres 
vegetables. 

The idea revived me, and took definite shape in my | 
tind, somewhat in the following manner: 








CHILBLAINS—EFFECT OF TAKING TOO MUCH “ sPITZ- 


BERGEN" IW SUMMER. | 


What « startling thing it is to think of coun | 


| 


| ing with decorations. 





|THE ENGLISH TOURIST TAKING A BATH OF “LowpoN 


PECULIAR,"* 


The idea is, as ~ see, capable of indefinite extension. 
It only wants to be given a practical form. Suppose wo 
start a company? Say a capital of ten millions, in 
shares of five dollars? It only wants two millioh stock- 
holders; then you can be president and I secretary. 
Shall I write you the prespectus? What do say? 
ours, Phi. 








Wrr.—The French wits are still 
making fun of the profusion of 
royal a left eee —_ In @ham has 
4 picture ofa stout matron, who has « f 
her bueband's orders on the plea that Ticks s t_, 
chest, the doctor was afraid it would do him harm to 
carry all the jewels himself. Another sketch shags » 
man starting back in astonishment as he suddenly 
comes on a friend in the streat, with his breast glitter- 
“Ah, you see,” explains the 
friend, “I live just opposite the Elysée’—the palace 
where the Czar and the Sultan bad their quarters. 
“ For a wonder,” say, er inan, looksag at the sky, 
** there are still some stargJbft to sparkle up there. I 
fancied they had all been taken down for beufomniérrs."” 
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Netting Wild Pigeons in New England. 


fue flocks of wild pigeons, which at first 
ape easily killed out West, become more shy as they 
reach further North, so that by the time they reach New 
England, besides being reduced in numbers, they are 
more difficult to capture, and therefore are hunted in 
the way illustrated in our sketch. A place of conceal- | 
ment ts built, and the hunters get behind it, having 
prepared their net, which works with a cord running 
into their cover, and having also decoy pigeons placed 
on the ground, with their legs ticd with strings, which 
algo run to their cover. Having made these preparations, 
and spread the ground with buckwheat, they retire to 
their shelter, and by pulling the strings connected with 
the decoy pigeons, th: y are made to flutter and seem as 
though they were just alighting on the field. By this 
appearance the wild pigeons are attracted and fly down 
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NETTING WILD PIGEONS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


into the field. When a sufficient number have been | migrated a 


collected together, the net is pulled over them by the 
string, they are taken out by hand, and the net set 
again. The number of pigeons taken in this way is 
often quite large, and being frequently enough to make 
a day spent in capturing them quite profitable. It 
happens, at times, when the pigeons are quite plentiful, 
that most of the young men in the vicinity spend their 
time in this way, combining both pleasure and profit. 


Shooting Wild Pigeons in lowa, 


Tue farmers of many of the western coun- 
ties of Iowa were much troubled with pigeons in 
the spring; in fact, the hordes became a perfect 
scourge, Vast flocks made their appearance, the air 
in many places being literally darkened, and having 


| 


long distance from the South, 


were very voracious, 
new-sown rain, and rolling over and over like the 


waves of the sea, picked up every kernal of grain in | 


sight. It was impossible to drive them away; they 
being unmindtul of the firing of guns, throwing of 
stones, shouting of men, or barking of dogs; and it 
was an easy task to kill any number of them with a 
pole. 

One farmer, resiaing two miles east of Independence, 
had sown three acres of wheat, and was preparing to 
harrow it in, when the pigeons made their appearance, 
and gobbled up every kernal before he could get it 
covered, Some fields containing forty acres were 
absolutely covered with pigeons, and although sports- 
men waged an incessant warfare against them, and 
killed great numbers ot them, their places were soon 
supplied with others. Hunting pigeons had lost the 
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SHOOTING WILD PIGEONS IN IOWA. 
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charm of noveity, and the main question was how t» 
save grain. A great number of fields had to be sowed 
a second time, and, it is said, some farmers had to do it 
the third time. From all accounts, the main depreda- 
tions of the feathered scourge appeared to be confined 
to the region of country bordering the Wapsipinicon, 


View of Bay Street, Savannah, Ceorgia. 


Bay sTREET, in Savannah, is the chief cotton 
market of the town, and is filled with a constant pro- 
cession of carte conveying the bales of the staple 
either to the storehouses or the wharves for shipment. 
There has always been a business rivalry between 
Charleston and Savannah, and since the war the last- 
named place appears to have taken the lead decidedly. 
Our sketch shows the mode in which cotton is carted 
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in Savannah. The steeple secn in our sketch is that of 
the Exchange, and is its.]f used as a fire look-out. ,In 
many respects Savannah is one of the pleasantest 
Southern cities, and seems destined now to assume a 
considerable importance 1s a shipping port and centre 
for supplying the interior. Wich the growth of in- 
dustry in the South, under a system of iree labor, many 
of their cities will receive an impetus greater than 
even the most sanguine ever hoped, and Savannah 
seems to be in a fair way to be one of the first to 
benefit by the new régime. 
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VIEW OF BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA.-——-FROM A SKETCH BY JAS, E. TAYLOR, 


Summer Resort at Milneville, on Lake Pont- 
chartrain. 

Tuts place of resort isa few miles in the rear 
of the city of New Orleans, facing the lake; it is reached 
by means of the Pontchartrain Railroad, The cars run 
every half hour, The place presents a gay appearance 
during the season; on Sundays especially a continual 
stream of pleasure-seekers pour into this delightful 
sans-souci ; some bathe, others stroll amid the orange 
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RESORT AT MILNEVILLE, LA., 





ON LAKE PONTCHARIRAIN, 


groves surrounding the hotel adjoining, or along the 
beach, gathering shells by way of pastime, or oct cu 
the railroad wharves, beyond the Lighthouse seen in 
the sketch, to gaze upon the placid waters of this most 
delighttul lake, 

Th‘s place is also the general steamboat landing, and 
other vessels of light dranght from Mobile and adjoin- 
ing places stop here, since through the Lake Bornue 
route a large detour is saved in not being compelled to 
go around by the delta of the Mississippi. The pas- 
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| senger and freight of the Montgomery and Mobile Rail 
| road are landed at this point, and proceed to the city 
| (four miles distant), by this Pontchartrain Railroad, 
which is said to be the shortest and oldest one in the 
| United States, 

There are other watering-places on the opposite 
shore of the lakes. Loads upon loads of passengers 
take steamboats at this point on Sundays and go over, 
making the trip in a few hours. Milneville, in brief, is 
the Coney Island of New Orleans. 
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—FROM A SEETCH BY JAS E. TAYLOR, 
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WAITING, 


Tne mornings come, the long hours come and go 
And peep the gentle flowers to see me weep ; 

The flowers he used to tend, they know my woe; 
They shed their tears of sorrow as they peep ! 


Familiar paths, where he and I have paced 
A thousand times, he treads alas no more! 
I cease to list, at even, by the door, 
Knowing the coming of his steps has ceased. 


I see him now! he holds me to his side ; 
Sweet as of old the dear low whispers fall ; 

He smiles again ; his eyes are bright with pride— 
The tree he planted blossoms on the wall. 


But not for him! Though those fresh blooms 
are glad, 
They wear a certain sadness to my eye! 
The very ground whereon they grow is sad, 
Nor spread the boughs; the very sap seems 
dry. 


Yet I have friends—dear, tried and proven true— | 
Whose words of solace fain would fall as rain 
Upon the Jesert of my heart: the dew 
Ne’er sinks ; my hard earth turns it back again! 


Yes, I have friends ; oft, oft in evens now, 
Would whispers win—if winning were to be— 
Some hope, some little treason to the vow 
That is for ever, evermore ta me !— 





True loyal hands that my sad hands weald take, | 
Arms that would shelter, warm hearts that | 
would love ; 
Friends that are dearer, all, for his dead sake; =| 
But friends alone ; no look of theirs can move! | 


And, am I wrong? To know they wish me well 
Is not to love ; nor is my future free |— 

My life is in the lands where angels dwell ; 
I follow him; he cannot come to me / 


I think of his last words, his long embrace, 
Of hours when earth was one bright heaven of 
oy; 
My love is gold; nor shall it know alloy ; 
My eyes must wait to look upon his face! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER LVI—CONTINUED. 


Lady Lufton had often heard her friend the 
archdeacon preach, and she knew well the high 
tone which he could take as to the necessity 
of trusting our hopes for the future for all our 
true happiness; and yet she sympathized with 
him when he told her that he was broken-hearted 
because his son would take a step which might 

ibly interfere with his worldly prosperity. 
Find the archdeacon been preaching about matri- 
mony, he would have recommended young men, 
in taking wives to themselves, especially to look 
for young women who feared the Lord. But in 
talking about his own son’s wife, no word as to 
her eh ibility or non-eligibility in this respect 
esca his lips. ad he talked on the subject 
till nightfall no such word would have been spo en. 
Had any friend of his own, manor woman, $n dis- 
cussing such a matter with him and asking his 
advice upon it, alluded to the fear of the Lord, the 
allusion would have been distasteful to him and 
would have smacked to his palate of hypocrisy, 
Lady Lufton, who understood as well as any woman 
what it was to be “tiled” with a friend, took all 
this in good part. The archdeacon had 7. 
out of Fis heart what was in his heart, One of 
his children had married a marquis. ‘ Another 


might probably become a bishop—perhaps an 
archbishop. e third might be a county squire 
—high among county squires ; but he could only so 


become by walking warily. And now he was bent 
on marry the penniless daughter of an im- 
Soverished ‘balf-med country curate, who was 
about to be tried for ste twenty pons) 
Lady Lufton, in spite of all her arguments, could 
not refuse her sympathy to her old friend. 

“ After all, — what you say, I eunppose they 

not en ol 
at do ay know,” said the archdeacon; “I 
cannot tell.” 

“ And what do you wish me to do?” 

“‘ Oh—nothino I came over, as I said before, 
hecause I thought he was here. I think it right, 
pefore he has absolutely committed himself, to 
take every means in my power to make him under- 
stand that I shall withdraw all assist- 
ance—now and for the fu’ ed 

“ My friend, that threat seems to me to be so 
terribie.” 

“It is the only power I have left to me.” 

**But you, who are so affectionate by nature, 
ror never adhere to it.” : 

“] will try. I will do my best to be firm, I will 
at once put everything beyond my control after 


a 
he as he uttered there terrible 
words— words Lady Lufton’s 
ears—resolved that 
his own wrath, but, at the same 
for hia o 


“T would do nothing tha 
Lady Lufton. “Your object ia to 
e, not to punish him for it when once he 


made it, : 
“He is net to have his own way in everything 


Lufton.” 
a ou should first try to mt it,” 
« Whol oan I do to prevent iaste wt eigntes 
@ cou a 
Lady Lufton peutne bed P 


E 


he re a scheme in head 
ony ponte to ber to savor of cruelty, yet take such 


it her chief duty to assist her old 
friaad, if any aeslatance could be given, There 
coula hardly be a doubt that such s m © a8 
this of which they were speaking was in j an 
case, the case of her son, 


woo the young indy’ while T'was 


?” said the archdeacon, 





“T think I would do so.” 

“T think I will,” said the archdeacon, after a 
pause, Then he got up from his chair, “If I 
am to do it, I had better do it at once.” 

‘Be gentle with her, my friend.” P 

The archdeacon pause ain. He certainly 
had entertained the idea of encountering Miss 
Crawley with severity rather than gentleness. 
wy: ufton rose from her seat, and, coming up 
od , took one of his hands ‘between her own 
wo 


* Be gentle toher,” she said. ‘‘ You have owned 
that she has done nothing wrong.” 

The archdeacon bowed his head in token of 
assent, and left the room. 

Poor Grace Crawley ! 





CHAPTER LVII.—A DOUBLE PLEDGE. 


Tuer archdeacon, as he walked across from the 
court to the parsonage, was very thoughtful and 
his steps were very slow. This idea of seeing 
Miss Crawley herself had been suggested to him 
suddenly, and he had to determine how he would 
bear himself toward her, and what he would say 
to her. Lady Lufton had beseeched him to be 
gentle with her, Was the mission one in which 
gentleness would be possible? Must it not be his 
object to make this young lady understand that 
she could not be right in desiring to come into bis 
family and share in all his good things when she 
had got no good things of her own—nothing but 
evil things to bring with her? And how could 
this be regey se lained to the young bg / in 
gentle terms? ust he not be round with her, 
and give her to understand in plain words—the 
plainest which he could use—that she would not 

et his good things, though she would most cer- 
ainly impose the burden of all her evil things on 
the man whom she was proposing to he asa 
husband, He remembered very well as he went, 
that he had been told that Miss Crawley had her- 
self refused the offer, feeling herself to be unfit 
for the honor tendered to her; but he suspected 
the sincerity of such arefusal. Calculating in his 
own mind the unreasonably great advantages 
which would be conferred on such a young lady 
as Miss Crawley by a marriage with his son, he 
declared to himself that any girl must be very 
wicked indeed who should expect, or even —- 
80 much more than was her due ; but neverthe- 
less he could not bring himself to believe that any 
girl, when so tempted, would, in sincerity, decline 
commit this great wickedness. If he was to do 
any good by seeing Miss Crawley, must it not con- 
sist in a proper explanation to her of the selfish- 
ness, abomination, ana altogether damnable black- 
ness of such wickedness as this on the part ofa 
young woman in her circumstances? ‘ Heaven 
and earth!” he must say, “here are you, without 
a penny in your pocket, with hardly decent rai- 
ment on your back, with a thief for your father, 
and you think that you are to come and share in 
all the wealth that the Grantlys have amassed, 
that you are to have a husband with broad acres, 
a big house, and game preserves, and become one 
of a family whose name has never been touched 
by a single accusation—no, not by . suspicion? 

0; injustice such as that shall 1 ver be done 
betwixt you and me, You may wr: ig my heart, 
and you may ruin my son; but the broad acres 
and the big house, and the game preserves, and 
the rest of it, shail never be your reward for doing 
80.” How was all that to be told effectively to a 
young woman in gentle words? And then how 
was a man in the archdeacon’s position to be de- 
sirous of gentle words—gentle words which would 
not be efficient—when he knew well in his heart 
of hearts that he had nothing but his threats on 
which to depend, He had no more power of dis- 
inheriting his own son for such an offense as that 
contemplated than he had of blowing out his own 
brains, and he knew that it was so. He was a 
man incapable of such fae nage: of wrath against 
one whom he loved, He was neither cruel enough 
nor strong enough to do such a thing. He could 
only threaten to do it, and make what best use he 
might of threats, whilst threats might be of avail. 
In spite of all that he had said to his wife, to Lady 
Lufton, and to himself, he knew vey well that if 
his son did gin in this way, he, the father, would 
forgive the sin of the son, ‘ 
In going across from the front gate of the Court 
to the parsonage there was a place where three 
roads met, and on this spot there stood a finger- 
post. Round this finger-post there was now pasted 
a placard, which at once arrested the archdeacon’s 


eye: 

fe yy & Lodge—Sale of furniture—Growing 
crops to be sold on the grounds, Three hunters, 
A rown gelding warranted for saddle or har- 
ness |” 

The archdeacon himself had given the brown 
gelding to his son, as a great treasure, 

“Three Alderney cows, two cow-calves, a low 
phaeton, a gig, two ricks of hay,” 

In this fashion were proclaimed in odious details 
all those comfortable auditions to a gentleman’s 
house in the country, with which the archdeacon 
was so well acquainted, Only last November he 
had recommended his son to buy a certain new- 
invented olod-crusher, and the clod-crusher had 
of course been bought, The bright blue paint 
upon it had not as yet given way to tiie stains of 
the ordinary farmyard muck and mire—and here 
was the clod-crusher advertised for sale! The 
archdeacon did not want his son to leave Cosby 

6, He knew well enongh that his son need 
not leaye Cosby Lodge, Why had the foolish fel- 
low been in such a hurry with his hideous ill-con- 
ditioned advertisements? Gentle! How was he 
in such circumstanges to be gentle? He raised 
his umbrella and poked angrily at the disgusting 
notices, The iron fernle caught the paper at a 
chink in the and tore it from the top to the 
bottom, But what was the use? 4 horrid ugly 
bill turn in such a spot would attract onl 
more attention than one fixed to a post. He 
could not condescend, however, to give to it fur- 
ther attention, but —— on up to the parson- 

, Gentle, | 
“Wevertheless Archdeacon Grantly was a gentle- 
man, and neyer yet had dealt more h ly with 
woman than we have sometimes seen him do 
wih his wife—when he would say an angry word 
or two with a good eG m: authority. His 
who knew well what his angry words were 
wo' never even eugges to herself she 
had canse for complaint on that head, ad she 
known that the archdeapon was about to under- 
@ Mission as this which he had now in 


hand, she woyld not have warned him to be gentle, 
She wi ave strongly advised him not 
to un the mission, cautioning him that the 
young lady would probabl et the better of him. 

” Grace, my ” gai Robarts, coming 


up into the nursery, in which wiley was 
ting with the children, ‘come out here a mo- 


ment, will ?” Then Grace left the children 
and went into the ae, ** My dear, there is 4 
gentleman in the drawing-room who asks to see 





ot seeing Grace Crawley himself had, 
to this moment, never entered his head. 


you. 
‘A gentleman, Mrs. Robarte? What gentloe- 
mao 





But Grace 
ceived that the gentleman must be 


though she asked the question, con- 
enry Grantly. 


Her mind did not suggest to her the possibility of 


any gues gentleman coming to see her. 


‘You must not be surprised or allow yourself 


to be frightened.” 
**Oh, Mrs. Robarts, who is it ?” 
Tt is Major Grantly’s father.” 
** The archdeacon ? 


“Yes, dear, Archdeacon Grantly ; he is in the 


drawing-room.” 
** Must I see him, Mrs, Robarts ?” 
** Well, Grace, I think 


everybody here at Framley.” 

** What will he say to me ?” 
Pan k that I cannot tell. I-suppose you 

ae 

“He has come, no doabt, to bid me have 
nothing to say to his son. He need not have 
troubled himself. But he may say what he likes, 
I am not a coward, and I will go to him.” 

“Stop a moment, Grace. Come into my room 
for an instant, The children have pulled your 


hair about.” 

But, Grace, though she followed Mrs, Robarts 
into the bedroom, would have nothing done to her 
hair. She was too proud for that, and we ma, 
say, also, had too little confidence in any g 


which such resources might effect on her behalf. 


“Never mind about that,” she said. ‘“ What 
am I to ny to him ?” 
Mrs. Robarts paused before she replied, feeling 


that the matter was one which required some 
deliberation, 
“Tell me what I must say to him ?” said Grace, 
repeating her question. 
, ‘I hardly know what your own feelings are, my 
ear.” 


“Yes, youdo. You do know. If I had all the 
world to give, I would give it all to Major Grantly.” 

“Tell him that, then.” 

“No, I will not tellhim that. Nevermind about 
my frock, Mrs. Robarts. I do not care for that. 
I will tell him that I love his son and his grand- 
daughter too well to injure them. I will tell him 
nothing else, I might as well go now.” 

Mrs, Robarts, as she looked at Grace, was 
astonished at the ey her face. And yet, 
when her hand was on the drawing-room door, 
Grace hesitated, looked back and trembled. Mrs. 
Robarts blew a kiss to her from the stairs; and 
then the door was opened and the girl found her- 
self in the presence of the archdeacon. He was 
standing on the rug, with his back to the fire, and 
his heavy ecclesiastical hat was placed on the 
middle of the round table. The hat caught 
Grace’s eye at the moment of her entrance, and 
she felt that all the thunders of the church were 
contained within it. And then the archdeacon him- 
self was so big and so clerical and so imposing! 
Her father's aspect was seyere, but the severity of 
her father’s face was essentially different trom 
that expressed by the archdeacon. Whatever 
impression came from her father came from the 
man himself. There was no outward adornment 
there—there was, so to say, no wig about Mr. 
Crawley. Now the archdeacon was not exactl 
oforned, but he was so thoroughly imbued wit 
high clerical velongings and sacerdotal fitnesses 
as to appear always as a walking, sitting, or 
standing impersonation of parsondom. To poor 
Grace, as she entered the room, he appeared to 


oct. 

‘ Miss Crawley 
“Ve 8, 
as she at 
tance, 

His first idea was that his son must indeed be a 
fool if he was going to give up Cosby Lodge and 
all Barsetshire, and retire to Pau, for so slight 
and unattractive a creature as he now saw before 
him, But this idea staid with him only for a mo- 
ment, As he continued to gaze at her during the 


as 
I believe ?” said he, 


interview he came to perceive that there was very | 


much more than he had perceived at the first 
glance, and that his son, after all, had had eyes to 
see, though perhaps not a heart to understand. 

** Will you not take a chair?” he said. 

Then Grace sat down, still at a distance from 
the archdeacon, and he kept his place upon the 
rug. He felt that there would be a difficulty in 
making her feel the full force of his eloquence all 
across the room; and yet he did not know how to 
bring himself nearer to her. She became sud- 
denly very important in his eyes, and he was to 
some extent afraid of her, She was so slight, so 
meek, so young; and yet there was about her 
something so beautifully feminine—and, withal, 
80 like @ lady—that he felt instinctively that he 
could not attack her with harsh words. Had her 
lips been full, and ber color high, and had her 
a rolled, had she put forth against him any of 
that ordinary artillery with which youthful 
feminine batteries are charged, he would have 
been ready to rush to the combat, But this girl, 
about whom his son had gone mad, sat there as 
passively as though she were conscious of the 
possession of no artillery, There was not a single 
gun fired from beneath her eyelids, He knew not 
why, but he respected his son now more than he 
had respected him fog the last two months—more, 
perhaps, than he bad ever respected him before. 
Lfe was as eager as ever against the marriage— 
but in thinking of his son in what he said and did 
after these few first moments of the interview, he 
ceased to think of him with contempt, The 
creature before him was a woman who grew in his 
= till he began to feel that she was in truth 
fit to be the wife of his son--if only she were not 
a pauper, and the daughter of a mad curate, and, 
alas! too probably, of a thief, Though his feel- 
ing toward the girl was changed, his duty to him- 
self, his family, and his son, was the same as ever, 
and therefore he began his task, 

iv ‘erhaps you not expected to see me?” he 


said, 

**No, inact sir,” 

“Nor had I intended when I came ovor here 
to call on my old a Lady Lufton, to come up 
to this house, But as I knew that you were here, 
Miss Prantey, I thought that upon the whole it 
would be better that I should see you,” 

Then he paused as though he expected that 
Senge would say something ; but had noth- 

to say,” 

& of on you must understand, Miss Orawley, 
that [ should not yenture to s ak to you on this 
subject unless I myself w very closely in- 
terested in it,” 

He had not yet said what was the subject, 
and it was not probable that Grace should give 
any assistance by affecting to understand 
without direct explanation from him, She 
sat = motionless, and did not even aid him b 
sho ing by her altered color that she unders 


“My son has told me,” said he, “that he has 
professed an attachment for you, Miss Crawley.” 
Then there was another pause, and Grace felt 
that she was compelled to say something, 
** Major Grantly has been very good to me,” she 
said, and then she hated herself for having 


him 
this 


you must. I hardly know 
how you can refuse. He is an intimate friend of 


be an impersonation of parsondom in its severest 


sir,” said she, courtes ing ever so slight! 
ood betore him at come Sonsiderable dis. ven. much honor, very much honor indeed.” 
ti) 


| avail had he made her such offer. 


uttered words which were so tame and unwoma: 

in their spirit. Of course ber lover's father —_ 

despise her for having so spoken. After all it did 

not much signify. he would only oy ee her 
st. 


and go away, it would perhaps be for the 
*“T do not know about eT ae said the 
archdeacon. I think he is guod. I think he 


means to be good.” 

**T am sure he is good,” said Grace, warmly, 

** You know he has a daughter, Miss Crawley ?” 

**Oh, yes ; I know Edith well.’ 

**Of course his first duty is to her. Is it not? 
int be owes much to his family. Do you not fee] 

a ” 

**Of course I feel it, sir.” 

The poor girl had always heard Dr. Grantly 
oy of as the archdeacon, but she did not in 

e least know what she ought to call him. 

“* Now, Miss Crawley, pray listen to me; I will 
speak to you very openly. I must speak to you 
openly, because it is my ony on my son’s behalf 
—but I will endeavor to Ly to you ~ Oy 
Of yourself I have he nothing but what is 
favorable, and there is no, reason as yet why [ 
should not respect and esteem you,” 

Grace told herself that she would do nothing 
which ought to forfeit his respect and esteem, but 
that she did not care two straws whether his 
respect and esteem were d on her or not, 
She was striving after some very different 
from JT b 

. my son were to marry you, he would 
greatly injure himself, and would very greatly 
injure bis child.” 

Again he paused. He had told her to listen, 
and she was resolved that she would listen— 
unless he should say something which might 
make a word from her necessary at the moment, 

‘Ido not know whether there does at present 
exist any engagement between you ?” 

‘** There is no engagement, sir.”, 

“T am glad of that—very glad of it. I do not 
know whether you are aware that my son is de- 
pendent me for the greater part of his 
income, is so, and as I am so circumstanced 
with my son, of course I feel the closest possible 
concern in his future ge rye 

The archdeacon did not know how to explain 
clearly why the fact of his making a son an 
annual allowance should give him a warmer 
interest in his son’s affairs than he might have 
had had the major been altogether independent 
of him ; but he ted that Grace would under- 
stand this by her own natural lights, 

‘*Now, Miss Crawley, of course I cannot wish 
to say a word that shall hurt your feelings. But 
there are reasons——” 

“I know,” said she, interrupting him. ‘ Papa 
is accused of stealing money. He did not steal 
it, but people think he did. And then we are so 


ver OOF, 
You do understand me then—and I feel grate- 
ful—I do indeed.” 


**T don’t think our being r ought to si 
a bit,” said Grace. “ Papaisa gentleman fads 
cler; an, and mamma is a lady.” 

** But, my dear——” 


“T know [ ought not to be your son’s wife as 
long as people think that hey stole the money. 
I know that very well. And as for Edith, I would 
goonge die than do anything that would be bad to 
1er, 

The archdeacon had now left the rug, and ad- 
vanced till he was almost close to the chair on 
| which Grace was sitting. 

** My dear,” he said, ‘‘ what you said does you 





w that he was close to her, he could look into 
her eyes, and he could see the exact form of her 
features, and could understand—could not help 
understanding —the character of her countenance, 

| It was a noble face, having in it nothing that was 
poor, — that was mean, nothing that was 
shapeless, It was a face that promised infinite 
boone, with a promise that was on the very verge 
of fulfillment. "There was a play about her mouth 
| a8 she spoke, and a curl iv her nostril as the 
| eager words came from her, which almost made 
| the selfish father give way. Why had they not 
told him she was such a one as this? Why had 
not Henry himself spoken of the «specialty of her 
beauty? Noman in England knew better than 
the archdeacon the difference between beauty of 
one kind and beauty of another kind in a woman’s 
face, the one beauty, which comes from health 
and youth and animal spirits, and which belongs 
to tbe miller’s daughter, and the other beauty, 
which shows itself in fine lines and a noble spirit, 
the beauty which comes from breeding. 
**What you say does you very much honor, in- 
deed,” said the archdeacon. 
‘**] should not mind at all about being poor,” 
said Grace, 
**No, no, no,” said the archdeacon, 
**Poor as we are, and no clergyman I think evor 
was 80 poor, 1 should have done as your son 
me at once, if it had been only that, because I 
love him,” 
bates If you love him, you will not wish to injure 
i ” 


“I will not injure him. Sir, there is my 
promise,” : 

And now as she spoke, she rose from her chair, 
and standing close to the archdeacon, laid her 
hand very lightly on the sleeve of his coat. 

“ There is my promise, As jong as people say 
that papa stole the money, I will never marry 
yourson, There,” 

The archdeacon was still looking down at her, 
and yr the slight touch of her fingers, raised 
his arm a little as though to weloome the pres- 
sure. He looked into her eyes, which were turned 
eagerly toward his, and when doing so was quite 
sure that the promise would be YC It would 
have been sacrilege, he felt that if would have 
been sacrilege, to doubt such a promise. He al- 
most relented. His soft heart, which was never 
very well under his own control, gave way 80 far 
that he was nearly moved to tell that, on his son 8 
behalf, he acquitied her of the promise. What 
| could any man’s son do better than have such 4 
| woman for his wife? It would have been of no 
The pledge 
she had given had not been wrung from her by 
his influence, nor could his influence have availed 
aught with her toward the alteration of her put 

It was not the archdeacon who had taught 

er that it would not be her duty to take disgrace 

into the house of the man she loved. As he looked 

down upon her face, two tears formed themselves 
in his eyes, and gradually trickled down bis ol 


nose. 

‘ My dear,” he said, “if this cloud passes aw8y 
from you, you shall come to us and be my daugb- 
ter.” 


And thus he also pledged himself. There = 
a dash of generosity about tho man, in spite 
his selfishness, which — made him desirous 
of givin largely to those who gave largely to him. 
He would fain that his gifts should be tbe bigge! 





| 


if it were possible. He longed at this momen! 
tell her that the dirty check should go for nothing. 
He would have done it, I think, but that it wa 
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le for him so to speak in her poem 


that which moved her so grea’ 


He hed contrived that trer band should fall from 
his arm into his grasp, and now for a moment he 


held it. 

“You are a ” he said, “a dear, dear, 
good girl. Whew fie’ cload 4, passed away, 
you shall come to us and be our daughter.” 


** But it will never pass away,” said Grace. 
** Let us hope that it may. Let us hope that it 


may.” 

Then he stooped over her and kissed her, and 
leaving the room, got out into the hall, and thence 
into the and so away, without saying a 
word of to Robarts. 

As he walked across to the Court, whither he 


“ And what did she say ?” 

We ——— 56 she —= never consent to 
marry Henry as long as there was any suspicion 
abroad as to her father’s guilt.” — 

** And you believe her promise ?” 

- I do ; I do not doubt it in the least. 
I put implicit confidence in her, And I have pro- 
mised her that, if her father is acquitted, I will 
ee my opposition.” 

fe) ” 

“But Ihave, And you would have done the 
same had you been there,” 

ad | doubt that, my dear. Iam not so impulsive 


as you are. 
“You could not have naan yourself, You 
would have felt yourself obliged to be equally 
generous with her. She came up to me and she 





was obliged to go, because of his chaise, he was 

lost in surprise at what bad ocourred a He had 

ne @ parsonage, ing the girl, and de- 
pa his son. Now, as he retraced Fis ste 

were altogether changed. He admired 

1—and as for his son, even his anger was 

for moment altogether gone. He would write 


to him at once and implore him to stop the sale. | 
his son all that had occurred, or | 


He would tell 
rather would make Mrs, Grantly doso. In respect 
to his son he was quite safe. He thought at that 
moment that he was safe. There would be no 
use in hurling further threats at him. If Crawley 
was found guilty of stealing the money, there was 
the gts promise. If he was acquitted, there 
was own pledge. He remembered ower | 
well that the girl had said more than this—that 
she had not confined her assurance to the verdict 
of a jury, that she had Pw ag ee | that she would 
Bot accept Major Grantly’s hand as long mopors 
thought that her father had stolen the check ; but 

he archdeacon felt that it would be ignoble to 
hold her closely to her words. The event, accord- 
ing to his ideas of the compact, was to depend 
upon the verdict of the jury. Ifthe jury should 
find Mr. Crawley not ty, all objection on his 

to the marriage was to be withdrawn. 

e would keep his word! In such case it should 

be withdrawn, 


When he came to the 8 of the auctioneer’s 
which he had before torn down with his um- 
breila, he stcpped a moment to consider how he 
would act at once. In the first place he would tell 
hig son that his threats were withdrawn, and 
would ask him to remain at Cosby Lodge. He 
would write the letter as he passed through Bar- 
chester, on his way home, so that his son might 
receive it on the following morning ; and he would 
refer the major to his mother for a full explana- 
tion of the circumstances, Those bills must be 
removed from every barndoor and wall in the 
county. Atthe present moment his anger against 
his son was chiefly directed against his ill-judged 
haste in having put up those i!]-omened posters. 
Then he paused to consider wliat must be his wish 
as to the verdict of the jury. He had pledged 
himeelt to abide by the verdict, and he could not 
but have a wish on the subject. Could he desire 
in his heart that Mr. Crawley should be found 
ty? He stood still for a moment thinking of 

is, and then he walked on, shaking his head. 
It it might be possible he would have no wish on 
the aubjeot whatever. ; bee 

** Well!” said Lady Lufton, stopping him in the 
passage, ‘ have you seen her?” 

“Yes; I have seen her.” 

«Ble te ood girl ood girl. I i 

* She is a —f very am in 
a great besry, and hardly ieee how to tell you 
more now.” 

* You 7 that she is a good girl?” 

**T gay that she is a very good girl. An angel 
could not have behaved better. 1 will tell you all 


some day, Lady Lufton, but I can hardly tell you | 


now.” 

When the archdeacon was gone old Lady Lufton 
confided to Young Lady Lufton her very strong 
opinion that many months would not be gone be- 
fore Grace Crawley would be the mistress of Cosby 
Lodge. ‘It will be a great promotion,” said the 
old jady, with a toss of her head. 

When Grace was interrogated afterward by Mrs. 
Robarts as to what had passed between her and 
the archdeacon she had very little to say as to th« 
interview. 2 

** No, he did not scold me,” she replied to an 
inquiry from her friend. 

But he spoke about your engagement?” said 
Mrs. Robarts. f 

“Phere is no engagement,” said Grace. 

‘But I suppose you acknowledged, my dear, 
that a future engagement is quite possible ?” 

“TI told him, “Mrs. Robarts,” Grace answered, 
after hesitating tor a moment, “thai I would 
mever marry his son as jong as papa was suspected 
by any one in the world of being thief. And I 
will keep my word.” 

But she said nothing to Mrs, Robarts of the 
pledge which the archdeacon had made to her. 





OHAPTER LYVIII.—THE CBROSS-GRAINEDNESS OF MEN. 


By the time that the archdeacon had reached | 
Plumstead his enthusiasm had somewhat cooled | 


iteelf, and the language which from time to tim: 
he ed for conveying his impressions to his 
wife became less fervid as he approached his 
home. There was his pledge, an 
would abide; and so much he would make both 


his wife and his aon understand. But any ides | 


which he might have entertained for a moment 


of extending the nage he had given and relax- | 


that given to him was gone before he saw his 
om chimneys. Indeed, I fear that he had by that 


time be to feel that the only salvation pow 
open to him must come from the jury’s verdict. 
Ifthe jury should declare Mr, Crawley to be guilty, 


; he would not say, even to himself, that 
in such case all would be right, but he did feel 
that, mneh as he might regret the fate of the poor 
Crawleys, and of the girl whom in his warmth 
he had declared to be almost an angel, neverthe- 
Less to him personally such a verdict would bring 
consolatory comfort, : al 

*: | have seen Mise Crawiey,” he said to his wife, 
as soon as he had closed the door of his study, 
betore he had been two minutes out of the chaise. 
He had determined that he would dash at the 
subject at once, and he thus carried his resolution 
into effect. : 

“You have seen Grace Crawley?” 

“Yes; [ went up to the parsonege and called 
apon her, Lady Lufton advised me to do so.” 

“ And Henry 2 


“Oh, Henry haa gone, He was only there on 


pight. I suppose he saw her, but lam not sure.” | 


* Would noi Miss Crawiey tell you ?” 
“I forgot to ask her.” 
Mrs. Grantly, at bearing this, expressed her 
ise by opening wide her eyes. He bad gon 
all the way over to Framley on purpose to look 
after his son and learn what were his doings, and 
when there he had forgotten to ask the person 
who could have given him better information than 
any one else { 7 j 
* But it does not signify,” continued the arch- 
deacon; “she has said enough to me to make 
that of no importance.” 


by that he | 


put her hand upon me——” 
| ‘“Pshaw!” said Mrs. Grantly. 
“But she did, my dear ; and then she said, ‘I 
promise you that I will not become your son’s wife 
| while people think that papa stole this money.’ 
| What else could I do?” 
** And is she pretty ?” 
ph pretty—very beautiful.” 
** And like a lady ?” 
we Quite a lady. There is no mistake about 
that 


** And she behaved well ?” 
** Admirably,” said the archdeacon, who was in 
& measure compelled to justify the generosity into 
which he had been betrayed by his feelings. 
*“ Then she is a paragon,” said Mrs, Grantly. 
**T don’t know what you may eall a paragon, 
my dear. I say that she is a lady, and that she is 
extremel -looking, and that she behaved 
very well, I cannot say less in her favor. Lam 
sure you would not say less yourself, if you had 
been ep ft 
**She must be a wonderful young woman.” 
P ws don’t know anything about her being won- 
e »” 


**She must be wonderful when she has succeed- 
ed both with the son and with the father.” 

**T wish you had been there instead of me,” 
said the archdeacon, angril 


ing that in that case a more serene mode of busi- 
ness would have been adopted. How keenly sus- 
ceptible the archdeacon still was to the influences 
of feminine charms, no one knew better than Mrs. 
Grantly, and whenever she became aware that he 
had been in this way seduced from the wisdom of 
his cooler —~ =a she always felt something 
akin to ind on against the seducer, As for 
her husband, she probably told herself at such 
moments that he was an old goose, 

“If you had been there, and Henry with you, 
you would have made a great deal worse job of it 
than I have done,” said the archdeacon. 

**T don’t say you have made a bad job of it, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Grantly. ‘ But it’s past eight, 
and you must be terribly in want of your dinner. 
Had you not better go up and dress ?”’ 

In the evening the plan of the tuture campaign 
was arranged between them. The archdeacon 
would not write to his son at all. In passin 
through Barchester he had abandoned his idea o 
dispatching a note from the hotel, feeling that 
such a note as would be required was not easily 
written ina hurry. Mrs, Grantly would now write 
to her son, telling him that circumstances had 
changed, that it would be altogether unnecessary 
for him to sell his furniture, and begging him to 
come over and see his father without a day's de- 
lay. She wrote her letter that night, and read to 
the archdeacon all that she had written—with the 
exception of the postscript : 

‘You may be quite sure that there will be no 
unpleasantness with your father.” 

That was the postscript which was not commu- 
nicated to the archdeacon, 

On the third day after that Henry Grantly did 
come over to Plumstead, His mother in her let- 
ter to him had not explained how it had come to 
pass that the sale of his furniture would be un- 
necessary. His father had given him to under- 
| stand distinetly that his income would be with- 
| drawn trom him unless he would express his in- 
tention of giving up Miss Crawley; and it had 
heen admitted among them all that Cosby Lodge 
must be abandoned if this were done. He cer- 
tainly would not give up Grace Crawley. Sooner 
| than that, he would give up every stick in his pos- 
| session, and go and live in New Zealand if it were 

necessary, Not only had Grace’s conduct to him 





made him thus firm, but the natural bent of his | 


| own disposition had tended that way also, His 
father had attempted to dictate to him, and sooner 
| than submit to that he would sell the goat off his 
back, Had his father confined his opposition to 
advice, and had Miss Crawley been less firm in 
| her view of her os the major might have been 
| less firm also, But things had so gone that he 
was determined to be fixed as granite. If others 


Mrs, Grantly very pro ably wished so also, feel- | 


| 
| 


| 


} 


| 





| 








would not be moved from their resolves, neither | 


would he. Such being the state of his mind, he | 


| could not understand why he was thus summoned 
to Plumstead. He had already written over to 
Pay abont his house, and it was well that he 
should, at any rate, see his mother before he 
started, 
| Plumstead, but he took no steps as to the with- 
drawal of thoge anctioneer’s ‘bills to which the 
| archdeacon #0 strongly objected, When he drove 
into the rectory yerd! 
| before him, 

* Henry,” he said, “Iam 7 glad to see you. 
I am very much obliged to you for coming.” 

Then ‘Reney got out of his cart and shook hands 
with his father, and the archdeacon began to talk 
about the weather. 

** Your mother has gone into Barchester to see 
your grandtgther,” said the archdeacon, ‘‘ If you 


ia father wag standing there | 
Me (ether wap standing there | haye felt myself to be unsafe in such a house as 


| income,” 
He was willing, therefore, to go to | 


ure not tired, we might as well take a walk, | 


want to go up as far as Flurry’s cottage.” 

The major of course declared that he was not at 
all tired, and that he should be delighted of all 
things to go up and see old Flurry, and thus they 
started, 

Young Grantly had not even been into the house 
before he lett the yard witl. his father. Of course, 
he was thinking of the coming sale at Cosby 
Lodge, and of his future lite at Pau, and of his in- 
jured position in the world. There would be no 
longer any occagion for him to be solicitous as to 
the Plumstead foxes. Of course these things 
were in his mind ; but he could not begin to speak 
of them til] his father did a9, _ 

“I'm afraid your grandfather is not very strong,” 
| said the archdeacon, shaking his head, ‘‘I fear 
he won’t be with us very long.” 

“ Ig it ao bad as that, sir? 

‘Well, you know, he is an old man, Henry ; and 
he was always somewhat old for his age. e will 
be eighty, if he lives twa years longer, I think, 
But he'll never reach eighty; never, Yon myst 
go and gee him before you go back home ; you 
must indeed,” 

The major, of course, promised that he would 
see his grandfather, and the archdeacor told his 
son how nearly the old man had fallen in the pas- 
sage between the cathedral and the deanery, In 


| this way they hed pearly made their way up to! of the parish, which was a great thing. 


| had a Romanist priest come into his parish and 


| no farmer there who didn’t keep no horse. 





11 





| 





the gemekecper’s cottage without a word of refer- 
ence to any su'ject that touched upon the matter 
of which each of them was of course thinking. 

Whether the major intended to remain at home 
or to live at Pau, the subject of Mr. bers mag Sag 
health was a natural topic for conversation 
tween him and his father; but when his father 
stopped suddenly, and began to tell him how a 
fox had been ee on Darvell’s farm—“ and of 
course it was a Plumstead fox: there can be no 
doubt that Flurry is right about that ’—when the 
archdeacon spoke of this iniquity with much 
warmth. and told his son how he had at once 
written off to Mr, Thorne, of Ullathorne, and how 
Mr. Thorne had declared that he didn’t believe a 
word of it, and how Flurry had produced the 
of the fox, with the marks of the trap on the skin, 
then the son began to feel that the ground was 
becoming very warm; and that he could not go on 
much longer without rushing into details about 
Grace Crawley. 

**T’ve no more doubt that it was one of our foxes 
than that I stand here,” said the archdeacon. 

‘It doesn’t matter where the fox was bred; it 
shouldn't have been trapped,” said the major. 

- 4 course not,” said the archdeacon, indig- 
nantly. 

I wonder whether he would have been so keen 


turned one of his Protestants into a Papist ? 

Then Flurry came up, and produced the identical 
pad out ot his pocket. 

“I don’t suppose it was intended,” said the 
major, looking at the interesting relic with scru- 
tinizing eyes. “I suppose it was caught in a 
rabbit-trap—eh, Flurry ?” 

**T don’t see what right a man has with traps 
at all, when gentlemen is particular about their 
foxes,” said Fiurry, ‘Of course they'd call it 
rabbits.” 

‘I never liked that man on Darvell’s Farm,” 
said the archdeacon. 

‘Nor I either,” said Flurry. ‘‘ No farmer ought 
to be on that land who don’t have a horse of his 
own, And if I war Squire Thorne I wouldn’t have 
When 
a farmer has a horse of his own and follies the 
hounds, there ain’t no rabbit-traps—never. How 
does that come about, Mr. Henry? Rabbits! I 
know very well what rabbite is!” 

Mr, Henry shook his head and turned away, and 
the archdeacon followed him. There was an 
hypocrisy about this pretended care for the foxes 
which displeased the major. He could not, of 
course, tel! his father that the foxes were no longer 
anything to him ; but yet he must make it under- 
stood that such was his conviction. His mother 
had written to him to say that the sale of fur- 
niture need not take place. It might be ali very 
well for his mother to say that, or for lis father ; 
but, after what had taken place, he could not con- | 
sent to remain in England on any other under- | 
standing than that his income should be made 
pounnes to him, Such permanence must not 
be any longer Copentens on his father’s caprice. 
In these days he had come to be somewhat in love 
with poverty and Pau, and had been feeding on 
the luxury of his grievance, There is, perhaps, 
nothing so pleasant as the preparation for self- 
sacrifice. To give up Cosby Lodge and the foxes, 
to marry a penniless wife, and go and live at Pau 
on six or seven hundred a year, seemed just now 
to Major Grantly to be a fine thing, and he did not 
intend to abandon this fine thing without receiv- 
ing a very clear reason for doing so, 

“T can’t quite understand Thorne,” said the 
archdeacon ; “he used to be so particular about 
the foxes, and I don’t suppose a country gentle- 
man will change his ideas because he has given 
up hunting himself.” 

‘““Mr, Thorne never thought much of Flurry,” 
said Henry Grantly, with his mind intent upon Pau 
and his grievance, 

** He might take my word, at any rate,” said the 
archdeacon, 

It was a known fact that the archdeacon’s solici- 
tude about the Plumstead covers was wholly on 
behalf of his son, the major, The major himself 
knew this thoroughly, and felt that his father’s 
present special anxiety was intended as a corro- | 
Censiion of the tidings conveyed in his mother’s 
letter. Every word so uttered was meant to have 
reference to his son’s future residence in the 
country. 

‘* Father,” he said, turning round, shortly, and 
standing before the archdeacon, in the pathway, 
a think you are quite right about the covers, | 
feel sure that every gentleman who preserves a 
fox does good to the country. I am sorry that I 
shall not have a closer interest in the matter my- 
self,” 

‘Why shouldn't you have 9 closer interest in 
t?” said the archdeacon, 

‘* Because I shall be living «broad.” 

‘** You got your mother's letter 7?” 

“ Yes; I got my mother’s letter.” 

“Did she not tell you that you can stay where 
you are?” 

‘** Yes, she said so. But, to tell the truth, sir, I 
do not like the msk of living beyond my assured 


| 


‘“* But if I justify it ?” 

“TI do not wish to complain, sir; but you have 
made me understand that you can, and in certain 
circumstances you will, at a moment, withdraw 
what you give me, Since this was said to me, I 


Cosby Lodge,”’ 

The archdeacon did not know how to explain, 
He had intended that the real explanation shoujd 
be given by Mrs. Grantly, and had been anxious 
to return to his old relations with his son without 
any exact terms on his own part. But his son 
was, as he thought, awkward, and would drive 
him to some speech that was unnecessary. 

“You need not be unsafe there at all,’’ he said, 
half angrily. 3 

“T must be unsafe, if I am not sure of my in- 
come,” 

“Your income js not in any danger. But you | 
had better speak to your mother aboyt it. For 
myself, 1 think I may say that I have never yet 
behaved to any of you with harshness. A son 


tonishing how land has risen in value since 
and yet rents are not so very much higher. Thee 
who buy land now can’t have above two-and-a- 
half for their money.” 

“*T wonder people are so fond of land,” said the 


major. 
“Tt isa comfortable feeling to know that 
oy oo your own . Land is roan the 
that can away. And then, you 
see, eed elven 80 much Bes Than the rent. It 
apd position and influence and political power, 
say nothing about the game. We'll go back 
now. I daresay your mother will be at home by 
this time,” 
The archdeacon was striving 
lesson to his son when he thus spoke of the plea- 


own d. He was bidding. his son to under. 
stand how great was the position of an heir to a 


Z 


landed | Property, and how small the ition of a 
man ae on what Dr, himself 
would have ed a scratch income, an income 


made up of a few odds and ends, a share or two 
in this company, and a share or two in that, a 
—_ venture in foreign stocks, a small m 
and such like convenient but tial drib: 
A man, no doubt, may live at Pau on driblets, 
may pay his way and drink his bottle of cheap 
wine, and fan ife after a fashion while reading 
Galignani and looking at the mountains. But, as 
it seemed to the archde when there was a 
choice between this kind of thing, and fox-covers 
at Plumstead, and a seat among the trates 
of Barsetshire, and an establishment full of horses, 
beeves, swine, pees, and hayricks, a man 
brought up as his son ad been brought up ought 
not to be very long in choosing. Itnever entered 
into the archdeacon’s mind that he was tempting 
his son; but Henry Grantly felt that he was havy- 
ing the good things of the world shown to him, 
and that he wae being told that they should be 
his for a consideration, 

The major, in his present mood, looked at the 
matter from his own point of view, and deter- 
mined that the consideration was too high. He 
was pledged not to give up Grace Orawley, and he 
would no Pay on that point, though he might 
be tempted by all the fox-covers in Garsetahire. 
At this moment he did not: know how far his 
father was prepared to yield, or how far it was ex- 
pected that he should yield himself. He was 
that he had to speak to his mother. He would 
speak to his mother, but in the meantime he 
could not bring himself to make a comfortable 
answer to his father’s eloquent praise of landed 
property, He could not allow himself to be en- 
husiastic on the matter till he knew what was ex- 
ponset of him if he chose to submit to be made a 

ritish squire, At present Galignani and the 
mountains had their charms for him. There was, 
therefore, but little conversation between the 
father and the son as they walked back to the 
rectory. 








Srupy anp Reaprmne.—It has been wisely 
said, ‘‘ Beware of the man of one book,” that is, of the 
mn who has devoted his whole attention to the critical 
study of any one book, Such an individual proves a 
very dangerous antagonist in the intellectual arena, and 
is apt to make gud havoc amongst good people who read 
everything but acquire nothing—a vice rather prevalent 
amongst fe age now. The most ready man an ex. 
tensive circle of men of letters was one who had dili- 
gently and devotedly studied Homer—so diligently and 
89 devotedy that w any live being given him 
he was in most ceses able to repeat the next—it was his 
pession, his one book, and there was not a difficulty in 
the idiom, and obscurity in the allusion, a labyrinth in 
the construction, or a subtle pe by the poetry, with 
which he was not thoroughly femiliar and could agree- 
ably explain, By the intensity of that study he had 
not only so developed his reasoning powers as to be- 
come & most clear and ready debater, but he had also 


| acquired a completevess of execution which he carried 


inte every pursuit, and more than that, his intellect had 
geined @ weight and power which were felt by all who 
knew him. The diligent study of any great book would 
confer similar advantages upon any one porsessed of 
si. ffic'ent strength of character to pursue it, Just as in 
physica, it is only what is assimilated that nourishes, 
ail the rest injures; and it is this us+lees wear and tear 
to which the brain of most men is subjected by the con. 
tinual and rapid transition of a chaotic mags of ideas of 
ali descriptions—vague, confused, like the broken :ma.- 
gcs of a sick man’s dream—which is the prime cause of 
that dearth of great works, that vapid medioority and 
intellectual imbecility which qeovel amongst us—the 
disease ot rapid desultory reading, fatal, fell disease, 
fostered by a press more cheap than conscientic us, 


‘ne Pursurr or Truta.—Mr. Peacock is 
satirical as usual when he makes his Mr. Flosky in- 
genuously profess and avow that the enthusissm for 
avstract truth is an exceedingly fine thing, as long as 
the truth, which is the object the enthusiasm, is so 
comp'etely abstract as to be aliogether out of the reach 
of the human faculties; and in sense, he has him. 
self ay enthysiaem for truth; “ but in no other, for the 
pleasure of metaphysical investigation lies in the means, 
not in the end; and if the end could be found, the ples- 
sure of the means would cease.”” The mind, he main- 
tains, to be kept in health, must be kept in exircire; 
and the ge exercise of the mind is elaborste rea. 
soning. The author of “ Hudibras” had his fing at 
such doctrines and doctors all and sundry, when in 
harsh rhymes (without the fun of his octosyllabics) he 
rhymed away about its not being 


— the art of schools to undepetand, 
But make things hard instead of b‘ing explained; 
And therefore those are coyamonly the learn'’dest 
That only study between jest and earnest; 
For when the end of learning‘s to j-ursue, 
And trace the subtle steps of false and true, 
Frid ne’er consider how they're to apply , 
ut only listen to the noise and cry; 
And are so much delighted with the chase, 
They never mind the taking of theiy preys, 


Mesmer is introduced into one of M. Bungener’s his 
torical fictions, conversing with a young scholar on tho 
marvels of science, and ever-enlargipg horizon oi 
her mysteries; and to Julian’s half. , balf-skepti: at 
query, “ And the solution ?” the doctor replies, “ Tie 
solution! Do we need it} Were God to offer me the 
solution, J should say, Not yet! The happiness of pox- 
a sting ts me less than that of acquiring.” 0: ac. 
quiring what? asks Julian; tresh hesnsitine ? Mes- 
mer meets that question with another: ‘And do you 
call it nothing, mon amt, to plunge into these ob-cur- 





should, at any rate, not be offended because a 
father thinks that he is entitled to some consid- 
eration for what he does.” - 

“There are some points on which a son cannot | 
give way even to his tather, sir.” i 
“You had better speak to your mother, Henry. 
She will explain to you what has taken place. Look 
at that plantation. You don’t remeniber it, but 
every tree there was planted since you were born. 
I bought that farm trom old Mr. Thorne, when 
he was purchasing St. Ewold’s Downs, and it was 

the first bit of land that [ ever had of my own,” 

“ That is not in Plumstead, I think ?” 

No, this is Plumstead, where we stand, bu 
that’s In Eiderdown, The parishes run in an 
ont here. I never bought any otber land as cheap 
as I ht that,” | 


ties? My very a consists jn my cur osity; I 
go on and oo, searching and inguiring, The sv.u.on 
will be givey to us when God gees fit,”’ 


LytxG as aN Arnt.—In one of those mann- 
script notes and marginalia with which 8, T. C. enriched 
his copy, greatly prized, of Southey’ “ Life of Wesley,” 
the Moravian leader’s advice to the Methouist leade , 
when asked what could he preach, vamely, ** Preach 
faith till you have it; and then, because you have it, you 
will preach taith,”’ is saddled by our annotator wi'h the 
query: “Is not this to like, Tell a lie long enouyh and 
giten enoygh, and you will sure tocnd in belwvin: i?” 
How much old men (at least of the Shallow sot) are 

,yen to lying, is a Shakespearean common-place. Cun- 
ns janes of the Parr and Jenkins re have rece ty 
been supjected, by the skeptical, to the general charge 
of more or less mild white, or sub-conscious mendacity. 
lt might be supposed, observed one of Sir G, C, Lewis's 
critical school, that an educated man should kpow Lis 


“ And did old Thorne make a good purchase at | own age, were it not that the process by which a fiction 
St. Ewold’s ?” gradually tmposes upon its author is only too tamiliar 


“Yes, I fancy he did, 


It gave him the whole | to every one who likes to tell a ~~ To believe your 
It is ag- | own lies is the first step in the art gracefully 


lying 





THE SEWING PARTY. 


Tus charmingly domestic picture is from an 
original by L’Anfant de Metz, a Belgian painter, and is 
now in the private gallery of an amateur in this city. 
The conception of the scene, the varieties of character 
shown in the children’s faces, the spirit of intense 
application whieh is common to thew all, and the 
admirable fidelity with which the picture is finished, 
make it fit to grace any gallery in the world. The story 
is apparent: a party of young girls get together a sewing- 
party, and are all busily at work with their needles. 
From this simple incident, by his menner of treatment, 
by his fidelity to nature and artistic spirit, De Metz bas 
made a picture which is as universally interesting as 
the children he has represented, and the task they are 
engaged in is attractive. 


MOTHER'S DEAD.” 


Tue incident embodied in the statuette that 
orms the subject of our illustration occurred in Com- 
pany C, One Hundred and Sixty-First N. Y. Volunteers, 
of which Mr, Slater, the artist, was an officer, and which 
was as follows: A young soldier, just returned to camp, 
after a weary march, received a letter containing the 
sad tidings of his mother’s death. He was her only 
son, and she was a widow. In him were centred all her 
hopes, but the grief of parting and prolonged absence 
of her dear one had hastened her to the grave. In 
the figure have been portrayed the utter misery and 
prostration felt by the poor fellow, whose ooly exclama- 
tion on opening the letter was, ‘‘ Mother's Dead!” This 
scene made an indelible impression on the designer, 
who has succeeded in telling the whole story in the 
utter desolation and grief of the single figure of the 
statuette, The figure represents a soldier, equipped 
for the march, seated on a stump, a crumpled letter in 
his hand, the envelope of which has fallen at his feet; 
his head is resting on his hand, and deep grief is de- 
picted in his face. The statuctte is a very meritorious 
one, and being the work of comparatively a nc vice in 
the art, gives promise of still further excellence. The 
original is on exhibition in the store ot Messrs. Tiffany 
& Company. 


THE UBIQUITY OF MAN, 


Concerninc the extension of the great human 
family over the whole habitable globe, let us inquire 
a little into the causes of a phenomenon which 
so remarkably distinguishes man from all animals—his 
power of existing and multiplying in every latitude 
and in every variety ot situaticn and climate. Does it 
arise from physical endowments, from any peculiar 
capabilities ot the human organizgtion, from strength 
and flexibility of the animal machinery, or from the 
effects of human art and contrivance in affording pro- 
tection from extremes of heat and cold, from winds and 
rains, from vapors and exhalations, and the other 
destructive influences of local sitnation? Is it, in short, 
the result of physical constitution or of reason? It 
appears that both these causes are concerned; that the 
original source of an attribute which so strikingly 
characterizes our species is to be sought in the proper- 
ties of the human frame; and that this original power 
of the bodily fabric is assisted and fully developed by 
the mental prerogative of man. 

In what way do the Greenlander, the Esquimaux and 
the Canadsan employ remarkable talents or invention 
to protect themselves against the cold? They brave 
the winter with open breast and uncovered limbs, and 
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devour their whales and seals, dressed, raw or putrid. 
The negro is healthy and strong under a vertical sun, 
with the soles of his bare feet on the burning sands, On 
the other hand, the fox, the beaver, the marmot and the 
hamster, seek the shelter of dwellings which they dig 
tor themselves. In this comparison, in respect to pro- 
tection from external influences, man enjoys no peculiar 
privilege. The mini, indeed, employs the excellent 
stracture of the body, lifts man above the rest of the 
creation, accommodates him to all places, gives him 
iron, fire and arms, furs, and screens from the sun, 
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LED 
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etc.; but, with all, this could never make him what he 
now is, the inhabitant of all climates, if he did not 
eg the most enduring and flexible corporea! frame, 

he lower animals, in general, have no defense against 
the evils of a new climate but the force of nature. The 
arts of human ingenuity furnish a defense against the 
dangers that surround our species in every region. 
ney: we see the same nation pass into all the 
climates of the earth, reside whole winters near the 
pole, plant colonies beneath the equator, pursue their 
commerce and establish\jtheir (factories in Africa, Agia 
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and America. They can equally live under a burning 
sky and on an ice-boun.1 soil, and inhabit regions where 
the hardiest animals cannot exist. 


ECCENTRIC THEOLOCIANS. 


SrrRaNGE and whimsical, indeed, are the 
freaks of eccentric theologians! We read, for instance, 
of asermon published by a celebrated English divine, 
named Baxter, entitled ‘‘ Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches;” of a titillating preparation described as 
a “Spiritual Snuff-box, to make Devout Souls Sneeze.’’ 
Another divine furnishes a medico-theological appli- 
ance, in book form, cailed “‘A Spiritual Seringue for 
devotionally constipated Souls.’’ The ingenious John 
Fry supplies “‘A Pair of Bellows to blow off the Dust 
cast upon him by bostile Sectaries;’’ while about the 
same time the English public were awakened to repent 
ance by “A Sigh of Sorrow, breathed out of a Hole 
the Wall of an earthen Vessel, known among men as 
Samuel Fish !”’ 

We may smile at the extravagance of the Italian 
theologian, Paoletti, who, in the seventeenth century, 
among other extraordinary works, published one in 
which he demonstrated to his own satistaction, if not 
to that of his readers, that the aboriginal races ot 
North America were the direct descendants of Satan by 
one of Noah’s daughters, and that consequently it was 
impossible they could ever obtain grace or salvation; 
but we are moved to pity at the extravagant folly of 
Guillaume Postel, who, in the century preceding that 
in which Paoletti wrote, issued two large volumes, in 
which he strenuously maintained that the Christian 
dispensation applied only to men, and that the re- 
demption of the female sex was destined to be effected 
through the instrumentality of an old Roman matron 
of his acquaintance, and of more than doubtful 
character. The inconceivable absurdity of Postel’s 
doctrine should have sufficed, one would think, to 
render him unworthy of further notice than that to 
which he was entitled, as a lunatic, at the hands of the 
humane; yet it is reported in the theological histories 
of the period that his vagaries elicited the angry con- 
tradictions of a host ot learned writers. 

The ridiculous aspect is well represented in the per- 
son of the Frenchman, Geoffrey Vallee, the contempo- 
rary of Postel, who possessed a shirt for every day in 
the year (including, of course, an additional garment 
for leap year), which he was in the habit of sending al! 
the way from Paris to Flanders, to be washed in a 
stream in that country, remarkable for the limpidity of 
its waters. Having promulgated certain views incon- 
sistent with the dogmas of the Sorbonne, his eccen- 
tricities did not save him from the punishment which 
offenses egainst religion then entailed, and the unfor- 
tunate Vallee was burned in Paris, with his books, in 
the year 1574. 

The extravagance of Postel was equaled, if not sur- 
passed, by another and contemporary theologian, en 
enthusiastic Frenchman named Parizot, whose flagrant 
impiety contributed largely to cover the materialists of 
his time with ridicule. The elements of the Trinity, 
according to Parizot, were reducible to the three natural 
substances of salt, mercury, and sulphur: salt, as @ 
generating agent, representing the First Person; and 
mercury, by its extreme fluidity, corresponding to the 
all-pervading influence of the Second; the attributes of 
the Third Person being represented by the property 
which sulphur possesses of uniting salt and mercury. 
Fortunately for the sake of rehgion and morality, the 

rogress of Parizot as a teacher was cut short, for his 

oks—notwithstanding that he had presumptuously 
dedicated them, firet to the Supreme Being, and in the 
next place to the French Sovereign—were deservedly 
condemned, and publicly burned. 
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HOME INCIDENTS, 
An Enraged Ox on the Rampage. 


An intense excitement was created in the souther1 
section of St. Louis a few days since, by a steer running 
off from a drove, which was being driven to the 
shambles. The enraged animal dashed through sever: 
streets, knocking down and injuring several persons in 
his progress. A mute boy was tossed by the anime! 
and badly bruised, and Mrs. Tully, aged forty, whu 
resides at Sixteenth and Federal streets, was badly in- 
jured about the head. At another point, the driver of a 
team attached to a car saw the animal dashing up the 
street, and went to the protection of his horses. As 
the animal reached the lead horse the driver struck 
at him with his whip, and was gored under the left 
arm, inflicting a severe wound. A number of persons 
threw coal at the steer from the cars, «u' this only 
tended to make him more furious, and he dasned along 
until he reached Broad street, above Catharine, where a 
member of the Harmony Fire Company shot it, and it 
fell dead in the street. Mrs. Tully was then placed in 
the ambulance of the company and taken to the bos- 
pital, and the driver of the car-team had his wound 
dressed and went bome in a passenger-car. It is a 





AN ENR4GED OX ON THE RAMPAGE, 


great cruelty to drive cattle through the streets in the 
hot san when they are suffering for the want of water, 
and the great wonder is that more accidents do not 
bappen similar to the above, 


A Singular Explosion. 


A most singular explosion occurred at Virginia City 
on the 20th of July. One of the clerks at the Post-office 
was engaged in canceling the stamps on the var:ous let- 
ters about to be sent away, and while striking upon one 
of them an explosion took place, which very much as- 
tonished him. The report was as loud as that of a pis- 
tol. The end of the letter was blown open, and the 
clerk had bis coat and whiskers badly singed. Fire was 
thrown over the room in all directions, and two or three 
letters that were lying near the one that blew up were 
seton fire. It is thought that the letter contained a 
long string ot percussion caps upon tape, such as are 
used upon carbines and some of the self-capping rifles, 
as a string resembling such a tape was blown out upon 
the table and burned there. The explosion filled the 
room with smoke and the inmates with terror. 


A Young Hero. 


Some four or five weeks ago, one of the grading par- 
ties in advance of the Pacific Railroad had with thém a 
young man of about eighteen years, named George Wait. 
His business was to break the prairie ground with a 
plow, for the graders along the line. One morning, as 
he was out about two and a half miles from the camp, 





A SINGULAR 


EXPLOSIUN. 


twenty-one miles beyond Ellsworth, mounted on a mule, 
he discovered a party of about thirty Indians dash ont 
of the timber, on the Smoky Hill, and make toward him 
and another man, who was on foot, about a quarter of 
& mile nearer camp than he was. He started to go to” 
ward camp, but the Indians, discovering his intention, 
by the superior ficetness of their ponies, cut him off 
Young Wait now saw them divide into two parties—one 
party going toward his comrade, and the other toward 
him. He attempted to make the timber on the Smoky 
Hill, but the Indians were too rapid in their movements 
forhim. He had two navy revolvers, and resolved that 
the red-skins should pay for his scalp if they got it, and 
at a fair price, too. Soon they came near, circling 
around him with savage yells, and began shooting at 
him. The Indians sece:ed to be well armed with pistols 
and lances, very few having bows and arrows. Wait 
returned the fire, and he says that several times they 
came so near that the lances nearly touched him. In- 
dian after Indian fell before the unerring aim of Wait’s 
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A YOUNG HERO, 


six-shooters, and the assaulting party was getting 
smaller very rapidly; the dead Indians being carried 
away by the survivors according to Indian custom, 
Soon he heard the shout of approaching comrades, and 
the Indians made a final dash to kill the brave boy, who, 
maimed already with a bullet in his leg, still stuck to 
his mule. One young warrior came up until the muzzle 
of his pistol nearly touched that of the boy, and both 
fired--the Indian falling from his horse with a mortal 
wound, while the hero of the fight only got a revolver 
ball in his side. In afew moments more the rescuing 
party came up, consisting of half a dozen negro soldiers 
and some railroad employés, when the Indians sud- 
denly retreated, Wait still had strength to dismount 
and take the pistols and scalp-lock of the “last of the 
Cheyennes,”’ which last he now bears as a trophy of 
his fight, 


Fearful Encounter with a Grizzly Bear. 


Recently, as a young man named Vance, who lives at 
Bear Cres, ‘in Nevada, was going up to his cabin, his 
passage was disputed by an enormous grizzly bear. 
He fired and the bear fell. Not being well acquainted 
with the nature of bears, the young man advanced for 
the purpose of dispatching him. The old grizzly 
quietly awaited his approach, and as soon as he came 
within seach rose on his hind legs and knocked the 
gun out of his hands before be could fire, The bear 
immediately gave another blow and tore open the flesh 





over Vance’s right eye, cutting two severe gashes and 
tearing the flesh from the bone, One nail of the bear 
at the same time caught the nasal bone at the root and 
tore a portion of it away, and passing along tore out 
the lett eye. The bear then commenced hugging, at 
the same time chewing and lacerating him in a fearful 

He dislocated his wrists, broke his fore-arm, 
and tore the flesh from both hands. He also bit his 





| left knee severely, and cut a frightful gash across the 


fleshy portion of the limb above, bit through the fleshy 
part below the knee, and tore both hmbs from the 
knees down to the ankle, and then laid down on the 
young man, After both remaining quict for some time 
the bear moved off, aad Vance ventured to get up and 
make his escape. A young boy discovered the bear 
and succeeded in killing him at the first fire. He then 
followed up his tracks and discovered Vance faint and 
exhausted. The young man is expected to live, but 
will be seriously injured for life. 


A Rattlesnake at Large, 


One of the rattlesnakes in a menagerie got loose at 
Rochester, N. Y., lately, fortunately while the exhibition 
was closed. A panic seized the men, and, with the 
greatest difficulty, an elderly man, named Frank God- 
frey, prevailed on some of them to remain within the 
enclosure and endeavor to recapture the fearful reptile. 
Arming themselves with shovels, forks, scrapers, 
brooms, etc., the keepers, under the direction ot God- 
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frey, proceeded toward the snake. The reptile, during 
these preparations, remained perfectly quiet, but on 
the approach of the keepers—which was heralded by a 
large sack being attempted to be thrown over him—the 
reptile leisurely proceeded up the centre of the enclo- 
sure, bissing fearfully all the time. It did not appear 
to notice any of the occupants of the numerous cages 
and dens until it came to the caravan containing the 
bonassus, a species of buffalo—an immense anima 
weighing upward of two tons. On arriving opposite 
the caravan, the rattlesnake paused ior a moment, and 
then made a spring, fastened on the bonassus, and bit 
it in the left nostril. The reptile then let go its grip 
and shaking its rattles, glided through an opening be- 
tween two of the caravans, where some grooms were 
filling a cart with straw. To this cart was attached one 
of the finest horses belonging to the extensive stud. 
The rattlesnake fastened on the off-fetlock of the horse, 
which immediately reared and plunged to such an ex- 
teut as to shake the reptile off, and before it could move 
away it was crushed to pieces beneath the hoofs of the 
horse. Ina few minutes after the horse had received 
the bite from the loathsome reptile, its whole frame 
quivered, its eyes nearly bret from their sockets, and 
its moans were piteous to hear. Two veterinary sur 





A EATTLESNAKE AT LARGE, 


geons were brought, but their services were of no avail, 
for in a few minutes the horse died in frightful agony. 
Meanwhile, the bonassus was in such an infuriated con. 
dition that the doors of his den had to be put up and 
securely bolted; in a tew seconds a heavy fall was heard 
in the caravan, and on the doors being opened, the 
noble beast was expiring, and shortly afterward died. 
Remarkable Instance of Canine Sagacity. 
A correspondent in Itheca, New York, sends us the 
following, as having occurred under bis own observa- 
tion: A gentleman of property had a mastiff of great 
size, very watchful, and, altogether, a fine, intelligent 
animal. Though often let out to range about, he was 
in general chained up during the day m a wooden 
house constructed for his comfort and shelter, Ona 
certain day, when let out, he was observed to attach 
himeelt particularly to his master; and when the ser- 
vant, as usual, came to tie him up, he clung to his 
master’s feet, showed much anger when they attempt d 
to force him aw»y, and altogether was so peculiar in his 
manner, that the gentleman desired him to be left 
as he was, and with him he continued the whole day; 
and when night came on, still he staid with him, and 
on going toward his bedroom the dog resolutely, and 
for the first time in his life, went up along with him, and 
rushing into the room, took retuge under the bed, from 
whence neither blows nor caresses could draw him. In 
the middle of the night a man burst into the room, 
dagger in hand, and attempted to stab the sleeping 








REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF CANINE SAGACITY. 


gentleman; but the dog darted at the robber’s neck, 
fastened his fangs in him, and so kept him down that 
his master had time to call for assistance, and secured 


| the ruffian, who turned out to be the coachman, and 


who a(terward confessed that, seeing his master receive 
a large sum of money, he and the groom conspired to- 
gether to rob him, and they plotted the whole thing 
leaning over the roof of the dog’s house. 


A CHAPTER ON SNEEZING, 


SNEEZING may be properly defined as a spasm 
due to an irritation applied either directly or indirectly 
to that portion of the Schneiderien membrane which 
is the expanded distribution of the olfactory nerve, the 
seat of the special sense of smell. The complex pheno- 
mena of “reflex action” are also involved in the act. 
The irritation may be caused directly, as by enuff, and 
so forth; or indirectly, as by the sudden impression of 
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light upon the retina, or by the well-known effect of ® 
®’.den chill. 

A person will, generally speaking, sneeze more in the 
summer than m the winter, on account of the glare of 
the sun, and s more pulverized condition of the road- 
Not a few suffer from the very unpleasant affection 
called “ hay-feve?,” which is characterized by a trouble- 
®ome itohing of the eyes and great irritation of the 
membrane lining the nasal producing con- 
«tant Sneezing and a general constitutional disturbance. 

‘The ancients attributed various properties to the act 
‘of sneezing, amongst whith may be especially men- 
tioned that of stopping hiccups. There is rather an 
amnsing passage in the Symposium of Plato on this 
subject. It appears that Pausanias, one of the party, 
had done «peaking, and that it was Aristophanes’ turn 
mext to address them; but unfortunately this latter 


individual was seized with a bad fit of hiccups—proba- | 


bly brought on from eating too much dinner—and he 
‘was unable to talk; whereupon he turns to Eryxi- 
machus, a physician, who sat just below him, and ad- 
dressed him: 


** Eryximacbus, you ought either to stop my hiecups 
or else to speak in my turn, until I can cure them.” 

To whioh Eryximachus replied: 

“I will do both; I will speak in your turn, and when 
your hiccups have ceased you shall speak in mine; but 
while I am speaking if, by holding your breath for a 
tong period your hiccups cease, all right; if not, gargle 
your throat with water; if they are very violent, take 
somethiog of this kind with which you can tickle your 
nostril and sneeze; if you repeat this once or twice the 
hiccups will cease, be they ever to violent.” 

Aristo; hanes applied the remedy, which he says he 
found a perfect cure. 

Every one is acquainted with the custom of saluting 
& person who has sneezed with the expression, ** God 
bless you!” It is very interesting to trace, as we otten 
ean do, existing customs up to very remote periods; 
and it is certain that the custom of blessing persons 
when they sneeze is of great antiquity, and that sneez- 
ing has been pretty generally considered ominous 
amongst nations. As early as the time of Homer sneez- 
ing was regarded in this light; accordingly we find that 
afters speech of Penelope in the seventeenth book of 
the Odyssey, Telemachus “sneezed aloud,” which was 
considered a happy omen. Eustathius on this passa:o 
observes that sneczing tw the left was unlucky, but 
lucky to the right. Aristotle asks many questions 
wbout sneezing; amongst others wny sneezings from 
midnight to midday are considered to be unattended 
with a good omen, but those which take place from 
midday to midnight are considered to be attended with 
& good omen ? hile Xenophon was uttering an im- 
portant speech to his soldiers, somebody sneezed, 
wh reupon this was considered a good omen from 
Jnpiter the preserver, and all sacrificed to the god. 
Piutarch tells us that when Themirtocles sacrificed in 
his gatley before a certain battle, and « ne of the assist- 
ants upon the right hand sneezed, Euphrantides, the 
soothsayer, pr ed the victory of the Greeks and the 
overthrow of the Persians. 

Various amusing accounts have been given by travel- 
ere of this custom of saluting sneezers in different parts 
of the world. Whenever the King of Monometepa 

fala) sneezed, it was known to thousands of his sub- 


“ Those who are near his »” says Disraeli, in 
his ‘Curiosities of Literature,” “when this happens, 
salute him in so loud a tone that persons in the ante- 
chamber hear of it, and join in the acclamation; in the 
adjoining apartments they do the same, till the noise 
reaches street, and becomes propagated throughout 
the city, so that at each sneeze of his majesty results a 
most horrid cry from the salutations of many thousands 
of his vaseals,”’ 

The Siamese are said to have s custom of saluting 
persons who sneeze, and wishing them a long life. For 
they believe that one of the judges of hell keeps a 

ster wherein the duration of men’s lives is written, 
ard that, when he ns his register and looks upon 
apy particular leaf, ali those whose names happened to 
be entered on such leaf never fail to sneeze immediately. 

What animals besides inan are subject to this little 
annoyance ? and cats certainly, and probably 
others of the canine or feline tribes, Is the lining 
membrane of the elephant’s proboscis sensitive to 

tating particles, so as to induce a fit of sneczing in 
this mighty pachyderm? Speaking of dogs, I am 
reminded of what Horapollo tells us, viz., that when 
the ancient Ey ptians would denote the spleen, or 
smelling, or laughter, or sneezing, they depict a dog, 
“ because the thoroughly splenatic are neither able to 
smell, nor laugh, nor sneeze ;”” a piece of Egyptian logic 
which only those who have been initiated in the 
“hidden wisdom” of the hieroglyphics are able to 
appreciate, 








Generar Scuormp’s recent order requiring 
that all horses or mules beiongivg to the Unit-d States 
in the hands of private citizens in Virginia, lent them 
by the Government, taken up as e*trayed, or otherwise 

juired, mast be at once returned through the nearest 

ot the army or of the Freedman’s Bureau, elicited 
from a Virgin's bard the following effusion: 


Hear all ye Rebels and boys in Gray! 
Have you a horse marked U. 8. A., 
Or even a mule not worth his hay— 


So runs the an 
Just fork him over without a neigh, 


Or quit the border. ; 


If there’s a single doubt find, 
Whether the beast be halt or blind, 
Or owns a hollow tooth to grind 
His corn or gruel, 
The Bureau soon will ease your mind, 
Or seize your mu-el. 


Waar Is aw Ory Marp.—Never be afraid of 
becoming an oid aid, fair reader, An old maid is far 
more honorable than a heartless wife; and “single 
biessedness " is greatly superior, in it of happiness, 
to wedded life without love. “ not in love, dear 
girls—beware!’’ says the song. But we do not agree 
with said song on question. On the contrary, we 
hold that it is a good thing to fal? in love, or get in love, 
if the object isa worthy one. To fall in love with an 
honorable man is as proper as it is for an bonorable man 
to fall in love with a virtuous and amiable woman; and 
what could be a more gratifying spectacle than a sight 
80 part 80 approaching, in its devotion, to the celestial ? 
No; in love as soon as you like, provided it be with 
a suitable person. Fal) in love, and then marry; but 
never marry unless you do love. That’s the great point. 
Never marry for s “home” or a “husband.” Never 
degrade Fema by becoming « party to such an alii- 
ance. Never sell yourself, voy | and soul, on terms so 
contemptible. Love dignifies all things; it ennobles all 
conditions. With love, the marriage rite is truly a 
sacrament; without it, the ceremony is a base fraud, 
and the act a human desecrition. for love or 
not stall, Be “an old maid,” if fortyne throws not in 

our way the man of your heart; and, though the wit- 
may sneer and the jester may laugh, you still have 
reward in an approving conscience and a compara- 
ively peaceful life. For well-to-do old bachelors we 
have no sympathy; they ought to be taxed nine-tenths 
of all they are worth to support women and children, 


Cuntovs Errraru.—The following singular 
— is copied from a tombstone in Chard church- 


Beneath the Verdure of this earthen chest 

Are laid the garments of a sou! undrest; 

Here ’t's decreed that they awbile must lie, 
*Till Time shall end, and th iteelf shall die; 
Then will the Saviour model them afresh, 

And this tatiered raiment of the Flesh 
Like His own, for that’s a heavenly mode, 

For to enrove « favorite of God. 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


War is a pore mososhes like the middle of 
a wheel? Because fellows around him are tired. 


Ir often happens when the husband fai's to 
be at home to dinner, that it is one of his fast days. 


A Bremen journal contains the following 
advertisement: 
“A young gentleman on the point of getting married 
is desirous of meeting a man ot experience who will 
uade him from the siep.” 


Some men are like cats. You my siroke 
the tail the right way tor many years, and hear nothing 
but purring; but Som ey J tread on the tail, and all 
memory of former kindness is obliterated, 


| Last summer, while the people of Chicago 

were agitated by fears of the cholera, a gentleman of 
| that city was having his hair dressed by an English bar- 

ber, who remarked, as he was vigorously removing the 
dandruff from his customer's scalp: 

“They says, sir, that the cholera is in the hair.” 

The gentleman sprang up in great consternation, 
from fear of contagion in the brush. 

“ Ob, sir,” said the barber, “I doesn’t mean, rir, the 
‘air of the ‘ead, but the hair of the hatmosphere.” 


A wap on delivering his milk one morning, 





| was asked why the milk was so warm. ‘I don’t know,” 


said he with much simplicity, ‘‘ unless Mr. —— put in 
— water instead of cold to make the old cream 
m =” 


A Goop War Horsz —At a club-dinner with 
& party ot Nantucket people not long ago, one of the 
guests remarked that the Nantucket horses were cele- 
brated for their general worthlessness, imbecility and 
marvelous slowness. He said that a citizen sod one to 
a cavalry officer during the war, and warranted him to 
be a good war-horse. The soldicr came back afterward 
in a towering passion, aud said he had been swindled. 

“As how?” said the Nantucketer. 

“Why, there’s not a bit of ‘go’ in him; and yet you 
warranted him as a ood war-horse.” 

“ Yes, I did, and by George, he is a good war-borse ; 
he’d sooner die than run!” 


Many years since, in California, old Judge 
C—— kept # little dead fall as they called a rum mill 
out there, a few miles above Marysville, and made fre- 
quent trips to San Francisco, to deposit his “ hard- 
earned’ savings, and layin afresh stock, Ouve night 
he sat up late, imbibed much, and assisted at a little 
game of ‘‘ draw.” An hour after yoing to bed he awoke, 
and, to his horror, saw a robber staring at him through 
the window near the foot of the bed. Judge dodged 
back; robber dodged back; judge peeped; rob! 
peeped, Judge put hand under pillow, drew out 
“Navy,” and fired—through a looking-glass! the trade 
price of which was an even $25. The robver did not 
again appear; the judge did not treat—perhaps, 


A writer in a San Francisco popes says: 
“ The trailing-dresses worn on the stree y many of 
our dames are @ nuisance. I say this emphatically. I 
encountered one the other day. In endeavoring to pass 
a gorgeous-looking creature, on a crowded pavement, I 
put my foot on the trail, and ‘rip’ went the waist. The 
perspiration started out all over me, at the thought 
that [ was the cause of such a catastrophe w so beautiful 
and respectable a lady—(I knew she was a lady: I could 
tell that by what she said to me). Confused and abashed, 
1 stood tryin, to frame an apology for the sad mishap, 
when she gave me a withering look, and hissed between 
her teeth, ‘Git!’ I bolted,” 


Tue following is a copy of a placard affixed 
to the breast of a figure in a suit of gray pantaloons, 
exhibited at the Paris Exposition: 
*“ANTOINE GIGLIA, 
Marchaud Tailleur, a Verceil, 

“Drees of fancy (tout de meme) with portfoglio and 
port-money assured in such a manner not to be lost nor 
robbed without the possessor also d eply sleepy can be 
perceived of it. The westcoat contains secret pockels 
for papers.”’ 


A scnoo.i-noy being asked by his teacher 
“Ot what is the German Diet constituted?’ replied, 
“Sour krout, schnipps, lager-beer and nix cum rous.” 
The lad must have been cousin-german to the boy who, 
when shown a picture of ‘‘Luther and the Diet of 
Worms,” said, ‘‘ Papa, I see Luther; but where are the 
worme that he is going to eat?” 


A HYMN sung by an old negro woman runs 
us: 


“I hears a rumblin’ in de skies, 
Jews, screws, de fi dum; 
I hears a rumblin’ ‘n de shies, 
Jews, ecrews, de fi dum.” 
An inquiry elicited the fact that the second and fourth 
lines, wnich formed a sort of chorus, originally read, 
“ Jows crucified Him!” 


A waunpress, who was employed in the 
farvily of a distinguished United States Senator, said to 
him, with a s.gh: 

“Only think, sir, how little money would make me 


happy!" 

How little, madam ?” said the old gentleman. 

“Oh, dear sir, one hundred dollars would make me 
perfectly bappy.’’ 

“If that is all, you shall have it,”” and he immediately 
gave it to her. 

She looked at it with joy and thankfu'ness; and before 
the old gentleman went out of hevring, exclaimed: 

“I wish I had said two hundred!” 








Tue Esqurmavx.—Interesting as these people 
are, and abundant as the means of supporting life—for 
their unfished rivers are thick with salmon, their un- 
traversed plains are roamed by herds of reindeer and 
bears, and their wat r-side is frequented by shoals of 
seals and walrus, while the deeper scas iivite their 
enterprise by the promise of unlimited whale blubber 
and bone—yet their doom seems sealed, und their ex- 
tinction looms in view at no at distance, Even now 
the triber are greatly dwindled down from what they 
have been; the sides of estuaries, the shores of islands, 
and the mainland being spotted with traces of forsaken 
villages and wasted populations. Tribes have dimin- 
ished to single families, and families have fallen off to 
sole representatives ot their household. The climate 
has grown more severe—the earth is colder in those 
regions than once it was, x8 is abundantly proved by 
ite remaine of forestwood, where now no trees will grow, 
and fossil remains of other kinds that bespeak a warmer 
temperature in earlier times. The vices of the people 
may contribute in part to their gradual decline in num- 
bers; but it must not be forgotten that the climate is 
trying to intant life, The race, moreover, is not prolific, 
one or two being the usual number of c borne 
by Esquimaux mothers. In process of time, if climatic 
refrigeration proceeds at the same rate as now, the 
Arctic circle will be as desolate as the Antarctic—mlent 
as the grave and without inhabitants. 


Tue name of London is possibly derived 
from its having been originally the chief fort or strong- 
hold on the Thames, Linn-dun (Celtic), the fort of the 
river. In Cymbric, it was and is still called Dinas Bala, 
the town at the head of the river; in the same dialect 
another of its names is Caer-ludd, the town of the army. 
It was known to the Romans by the title of Augusta, 
which disappeared in Britain even in the time of Anto- 





nius, at which it had resumed its original Celtic title. 
The word Thames, in Latin Tamesis, is derived from 
the Celtic tam, spreading, and is, water. Twat of Britain 
from bruidhe (pr. bruie), a colony, and tain, a country. 
The name given it by its first colonizers from Gaul. 
The three chief settlements of the Romans north of the 
Thames at this time, were Camulodunwm, Verulanium, 
and a third, whose name is lost, i: Maiton. Near Ca- 
mulodunum (Colchester), was the Roman camp which 
protected the colony—at Lexdon, a corruption of Le- 
gionis Dunum. Colchester is a mixture of the words 
| Colonia and Castes; it was the camp of the colony. 


Map —A sin instance of 
mad philosophy is furnished in life of the late 
Thomas Wirgman, a well-known London character 
about thirty yearsago. W amassed a fortune of 
£50,000, as a ith, — > a as a 
regenerating that his publi- 
—— attract attention, eS a 

their appearance, paper specially 
made for the books, the same sheet consisting of several 
different colors. The production of one small volume, 
“The Devarication of the New Testament,” involved 
the enormous diture of £3,000. But — 
devoted to the mination of his inciples, the 
of which, he observes, could secure the 
the throne of these realms to the reivning syne. he, 
with strange inconsist: ncy, restricted the circulation of 
his volumes—one of wiiich was & mmar of the five 
senses, a metaphysical treatise for 
the number of twenty copies. Another illustration, 
hardly less deplorable, is 
certain John Stewart, who died in London in the 
1822, after having nearly accomplished the circuit of the 
globe in ihe endeavor 10 discover the “ polarization of 
moral truth.”” The result of his re ’ 
frota time to time, in the shape of several volumes; 
end as be apprehended that the kings of the earth 
would form a league for the of ing the 
books, he begged of his friends they wo care- 
fully wrap up some Bae a0 G0 SD puacerve Sem Sesn 
moisture, and bu m seven feet under ground, 
taking care on their deatbbeds to declare, under the 
depeal the places where the treasures had been 
2. 


We love those who admire us more than 
those whom we admire. 





Six P’s.—Poets—Painters—Preachers— 
Players— Printers and Politicians, all suffer from Dys- 
pepsia, Nervousness, Loss of Appetite, Liver Com- 
plaints, and all diseases which they may cure or prevent 
by the use of Plantation Bitters. If those sufferers 
took these Bitters, the Poetry wou!d be purer, the 
Paintings grander, the Sermons livelier, the Acting 
truer, the Printing neater, and the Politics honester. 
This splendid tonic invigorates the system, and enables 
the brain to work healthily. 

Perhaps no article was ever so well endorsed by all 
who have used it. 





Macyroiia Water.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the price. 





“hey Cure!” What Cures? Ayer’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL for a Cough, AYER’S PILLS for 
4 purgative, and AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for the com- 
plaints that require an alterative medicine, 





———— —————— 


a 


The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9rn, 1867, 
GRAND OPENING of the REGULAR DRAMATIC SEA- 
SON, with a large 
CORPS OF TALENTED ARTISTS. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2!,—EVENING AT 8. 
The celebrated French Drama in 3 acts, 
THE MAN OF ee i, & the STRANGER’S 
GRA 


In which the 
ENTIRE DRAMATIC COMPANY WILL APPEAR. 
Just arrived, and now on exhibition, 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF TROPICAL FISH. 
To be aven at all wours, 

THE CONTEN'TS ‘ F THE UTICA MUSEUM. 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION. 
PROF, HUTCHINGS.... LIGHTNING CALCULATOR. 

A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT, 

A GIANTESS, DWARF, TWO CIRCASSIAN GIRLS. 
A LIVING SKELETON, 10 LIVING SEA LEOPARDS. 
THREE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MOOSE. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc. 
OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 

Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 





Byronic Beauties. 
A spirit passed before me; I beheld 
Its tace of rarest loveliness unvailed—- 
Uneeen it was to every face save mine— Ss 
A cake of Soap was in ite hand divine; 
Along my bones the a flesh did quake; 
And as my damp hair stiffened, thus it spake: 


“The Soap of Gouraud makes the skin so pure, 
This compound e’en a seraph might allure. 
Creature of clay, covered with tan and rust, 
Procure Gouraud’s Italian Soap you must. 
Pimples and freckles vanish ere the night, 

As darkness vanishes at morning’s light.” 


Without a trial it is impossible to conceive the ines- 
timable virtues oi Dr. F. GOURAUD’S Iratian Mept- 
CATED Soap. It is tothe body what sanctification is to 
the souJ—pur fies it from all dross, At its touch, tan, 
pimples, freckles, sunburn, sallowness, roughness, &c., 
vanish instanter—le»ving the skin as white as Parian 
marble. Dr. GOURAUD’S VEGE:ABLE ROUGE is a 
splendid preparation for imparting a natural and per- 
manent bloom to cheeks. GOURAUD’S Lity 
Wuirtt is the only article of the kind used for softening 
the skin; from its emollient properties, it is strongly 
recommended to gentlemen for application to the skin 
after shaving. URAUD’S Liquip Harr Dyrz is war- 
ranted to change red, light or ony hair to a glossy 
brown or black instantly. GOURAUD’S OrrentraL 
CrEAM, or MaGio BEavIFIER, is endorsed by the fashion- 
able world. To be had at Gouraud’s old depot, 453 
Broadway, and at Druggists’. 





Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—The 
house that is supplied with these two all-sufficient 
medicines, can dispense with medical attendance. In- 
ternal and external complaints of all cl are cured 
rapidly by them. Manufactory, 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











THE TRUE FRIEND 

Tells you how to be fortunate in all your undertakings; 
how to win the undying love of any one; how to dis- 
cover articles lost, stolen or hidden, and many other 
wonderful secrets, Price, 15 cents per copy, or send 


stamp for we circular, to J. W. FRIZZLE, 
Baltimore, M' 625-8 





Curl Your Hair ! 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A sample of Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be rent free 
to any address. The Curlique curl the straightest 
hair on the first — (without ag! in soft, 
luxuriant, beautiful curls, Address, with stamp, 

625-8 PROF. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ohio. 





MARBLE MANTELS & SLABS, 


Marble and Granite Monuments, &c. 


Superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low. 
est New York prices. For full information, address 
WATHAN & COMPANY, 


624-6 223 West 18th street, N. Y. 





Books, all kinds. Sample and Cata- 





logue, 25 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, Y. N. 


The Bankers’ and Merchants’ Grand 
Presentation Enterprise. 


The Committee appointed will positively d'stribute 

the Prizes at the Third G and Cuncert that will take 

piace at IRVING HALL, New York, Tuesday, Septem- 
er 24th, 1867, 


BANKERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ SECOND GRAND 
CONCERT was given at Irving Hall, August 24th. It 
was a grand success. The large hall was filied with 
the most respectable citizens of New York. The Com- 
mittee that was appointed at the first Co an- 
nounced to the audience that they would buve 
the prizes at the next Concert, which will take place a$ 
Irving Hall, on the 24th of September, 1867. the 
Committee made this anvouvcement the audience gave 
immense spplause. They were pleased to know 
the prizes would be distributed at the next Concert on 
the 24th. This grand distribution of prizes will be 
conducted on the mutual benefit princi 
distribution of profits to ticket-hplders. opal. 
$1,287,148. Tickets $1 each, and limited to 1,287,148. 
The fairest and most impartial plan of presentation yet 
offered to the public. A prize with every ticket, Pros 
PecTus.—A number of the lea Bankers ana Mer- 
chants of New York, in considera’ of the great suc- 
cess which bas attended many of the Charitable Present- 
ation Entertainments of the day, have formed them- 
selves into a company, with the view of ina an 
enterprise which, while it shall return them a fair 

rofit, shall offer greater advantages to ticket purchasers 
than any yet presented; and which being conducted 
upon a perfectly legitimate and business basis, shall be 
tree from those objectionable features which have char- 
acterized many of these enterprises. To this end they 
have consigned the sale of tickets and the registering of 
the same, to Clark, Webster & Co., Bankers and Mana- 

rs, No. 62 Broadway, N. Y., who will keep the records 
their custody until the day of the Grand Presenta- 
tion Entertainment, when they will be handed over to 
& commitiee selected by the audience to make an im- 
partial distribution of Presents. A reference to the 
number of presents and the general plan of distribution, 
ven below, will convince even the most sk of 

e great advantages which will accrue to all who par- 
ticipate in the enterprise; and the Commercial and 
Financial standing of the Company, and the Managers 
and Bankers thereof, will, they hope, prove 4 sufficient 
guarantee of the fairness and impartiality with which 
everything in connection with it will be conducted, and 
that the interests of ticket-holders will be most strictly 
watched over and guarded. In fact, itis the desire of 
the Managers to conduct every transaction for the mu- 
tual benefit ot whoever shall purchase a ticket, and 
scrupulously to avoid any and everything which could 
in the s!ightest degree diminish the profits which are 
likely to accrue to all who invest. 

LIST Of PRIZES.—Casu Prizes—One cash prize at 
$75,000, one cash prize at $50,000, one cash prize at 
$25,000, two cash prizes at $10,000, $20,000; three caxh 

rizes at $5,000, $15,000; four cash _ at $3,000, 

12,000; five cash prizes at $2,000, $10,000; eight cash 

rizes at $1,000, $8,000; fourteen cash prizes at $600, 

7,000; twenty cash priz°s at; $300, $6,000; twenty-five 
cash prizes at $200, $5,000; forty cash prizes at $100, 
$4,000; seventy-five cash prizes at $50, $3,750; one 
hundred and forty cash prizes at $25, $3,500; one hun- 
dred and fitty cash prizes at $20, $3,000; one hundred 
and seventy-five cash prizes at $10, $1,750; two bun- 
dred cash prizes at $5, $),000 —864 cash prizes, amount- 
ing to $250,000. 

PIANos.—8 Stein way’s Grand Pianos at $1,500, $12,000; 
8 Chickering’s Grand Pianos at $1,500, $12,000; 25 
Steinway’s 7 Octave Pianos at $800, $20,000; 25 Chicker- 
ing’s 7 Octave Pianos at $800, $20,000; 93 Melodeons at 
$140, $13,020; 125 Melodeons at $125, $15,625. 

SEWING MacHINEsS.—75 Wheeler & Wilson cab, case 
Sewing Machines at $165, $12,375; 104 Wheeler & Wil- 
son half case Sewing Machines at $125, $13,000; 133 
Wheeler & Wilson plain Sewing Machines at $85, $11,305; 
73 Singer’s cab. case Sewing Machines at $165, $12,045; 
100 Singer’s half case Sewiny Machines at $125, $12,600; 
130 Singer’s plain Sewing “lachines at $85, $11,050. 

Dramonps.—6 full Sets Diamonds at $3,500, $21,000; 
10 full Sets Diamonds at $2,700, $27,000; 15 Diamond 
Cluster Rings at $850, $12,750; 20 Diamond Cluster 
Rings at $675, $13,500; 25 Diamond Cluster Rings ot 
$450, $11,250; 33 Diamond Cluster Rings at $376, 
$12,375; 5 Diamond Cluster Pins at $655, $3,275. 

GoLtp Watcnes.—16 Gents’ Gold Watches at $239, 
$3,824; 26 Gents’ Gold Watches at $225, $5,850; 42 
Gents’ Gold Watches at $185, $7,770; 86 Gente’ Gold 
Watches at $135, $11,610; 20 Ladies’ Diamond Set 
Watches. at $200, $4,000; 55 Ladies’ Gold Watches at 
$185, $10,175; 92 Ladies’ Gold Watches at $160, $14,720; 
106 Ladies’ Gold Watches at $145, $15,370. 

SitveR WatcHEs.—66 American Silver Watches at 
$75, $4,950; 126 American Silver Watches at $63, $7,875; 
130 American Silver Watches at $48, $6,240; 223 De- 
tached Lever, Silver Watches at $27, $6,021; 249 Cylin- 
der Silver Watches at $18, $4,482; 22 Plated Watches at 
$8, $176; Assorted Prizes, valued at $668,015, ‘Total 
value of presents, $1,287,148. 

N. B.—The distribution cf these prizes has been 
positively secured against postponement, as an associa- 
tion of some of the leading Bankers and Merchants of 
this city have obligated themselves to purchase the tick- 
ets remaining unsold up to the day of the Grand Presen- 
tation Enteriainment, Tickets $1 each, For sale at 
the Banking-house of Clark, Webster & Co., No, 62 
Broadway, N. Y., or sent by mail on receipt of price and 
‘stamp for return postage, Sp: cial terms or Club Rates: 
Any party | pany ad a Club of five or more names for 
tickets, and sending us the money for the same, will be 
allowed the following commission: 4 tickets, $3.50; 8 
tickets, $6.75; 12 tickets, $10; 24 tickets, $19.50; 48 
tiokets, $38.50; 100 tickets, $80: In order that every 
subscriber’s name may be registered, send the P. O. 
address, with town, county and State in full. Mone 
by draft, Post-Office order, express, or in ter: 
letters, may be sent at our risk. All communications 
must be addressed to CLARK, WEBSTER & CO., No. 
62 Broadway, N. Y. Immediately after the Grand Dis- 
tribution a list of the Prizes awarded will be printed, 
and sent to each ticket-holder. 


GIVEN AWAY, 
otograph will b it to “ar receipt of 
i and two whe dented y A. RBAOH, 

122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OB $1 50 A YEAR. 
A Beautifully Ilustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


A pro Tata 











This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain 't'wo Large and Leautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at eny time. 

In the August number was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


VV7ho Did It? 


gam All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANE LESLIE, 





537 Pearl Street, N, ¥. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF. 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





& TAYLOR, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


k 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 


WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac 
i FOR 18¢8, 


With Astrony nical and Comical Celestial 


Intelligence. 
| 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
Price, 15 Conts. 


Royal Havana Yottery. 





In Drawing of June 8, 1867, 
yy Pree MW iissteneds $100,000 
es Wsssccsece © ssoveceoes 50,000 
MO, BUEIBi és00600 00 6 scvccccoce 25,000 
SS De” cas aenese 10,000 
No. 27643...... soon © ccoevceses 5,600 
 sepeern © sccccccece 


5,000 

Being the six capital prizes | 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 





The Book of Wonders tells how to | 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet | 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia!s, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand, 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O, A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 60 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photograpiis of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
623-42 C, BEYMOUR, Box 48, Ho!laud, N. Y. 


Engravings and Stereoscopic Views 
and Stationery Goodse.—Splendid assortinent of new 
and beantiful goods. $30 will obtain a fair stock that 
will realize $100. Send for circulars. HASKINS & 
CO., 86 Beekman street, N. Y. tf 








Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, perfect natural color for the checks, 
lips or nails; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., PERFUMERS, 


eowt! 41 South Eighth etreet, Philadelphia, 


~—— 


Photographs, all kinds. Sample and 
Gualogue, cents, W. OC. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
w 





“. FRANK LESLIES 


BOYSMGURES WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


sgn 
Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 








GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 

Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 

The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace. 

With No. 26, 


Title and Index to Vol. L. 
With No. 52, 

Title and Index to Vol. 2. 
S@ Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Prank Lesiir’s Boys’ anp Grats’ WrExELY will be 
published every Wednesday, avd sold by all News 


alers. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 
1 Copy for six months..... PPPTT TI TT TTT $1 25 
DOGNT O FORE. cc cccscccccceccescccocccces 2 50 
SOCES §  ...ccccsccccccocccnsesevese - 6 50 
UND: ons ceupneedunosveonanesens 10 00 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
tcuding subscriptions of Ten wil! be entitled to receive 
— Lestie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Or FRANK 

"8 CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 

Subscriptions are not received for less than six 
Months, the amount of which is $1 25. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
{Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box ot 
CRANDALL'’S IMPKOVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the sei.ing price of which is Three Dol- 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL FIELD, the 

Price of which is F.ve Dollars. 


MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Bors’ anp Grats’ WEExty is stereotyped, all 
numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANE LIE, 
537 Pear: street, N. ¥. 





copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 


| CORNER, now in course of publication, will prove by fa 


*€ Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming.” 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, tree, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 


sold. Address 
M & OO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Read the following references : “‘T. Witt1aM & Co.— 
Gentlemen: In 1862 I purchased your book, ‘‘ Psycho- 
mancy,”’ believing it be one of the humbugs of the 
day. Since then I have tested this extraordinary 
power thoroughly, and can now psychologize any per- 
son lwish. I was severely wounded in the late war, 
and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best und most lovely of women for a wife. I am now in 
& good position, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where { am well known, and I consider I owe all my 
success to reading your excellent little book, Yours 
truly, CHARLES WILSON, late of Co. K., Sixth Mo. 
Vol.” eowtf 


Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerabie quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed enveloye, single 





NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
Sa” Book Agents Wanted, 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT, SENSATION ROMANCE, 
The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHED IN 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 





Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1£68, 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestial | 
Intelligence, 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 
Price, 15 Conta. 


The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


| 





| 
| 
| 
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Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Franx Lesire’s Curmyey 


the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published, 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
euitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cuimnry Cor- 
ner. Every realm ot fancy and tact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human Listory, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable !ustre; 
the wonders of science andart; the wonders that trave! 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann rs and customs—all these fin a place in 
the CHIMNEY CORNER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

hus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persone 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents zach NuMBER, 





One copy, three MONthS. .... 2.6. cere eeecceeee $1 00 

One copy, SIX MODINE. ......-cseceeceeceecees 2 00 

ONE COPY, ONE YOAT....cecceeccscececeseserees 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one ' 
WIAPPCL ...cceccccreseececesscseseesceses 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one j 
WLAPPCT. ce seccccccececeeee oe 1500 ; 

20 00 





Six copies, one year 

Que copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner | 

and one copy of Frank Leslix’s Lady’s 

Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 

published) for one year 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank Lesiiz’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
Tne following prizes will be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautifu 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clube of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 
For Clube of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, 8 Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clube of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’ 
Parlor Base-Bali Fiela—a new indoor game. ; 
The above articles be boxed aud sentbs express .o | 
any address, 








THE 


Great American Tea Company - 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL OARGOES 


OF 


THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY 


SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, whicht are selling at 
the following prices: 


—— (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
or 


per Ib. 

ss te and Black), 50¢., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 
per tb, 

ENGLISE BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 


$1.10, best $1.20 per th. 
60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 


IMPERIAL (Green): 50c., 
best $1.25 per tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low pric» of 30c. per pound, 
aud warrant to givo perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound b 
purchasing their Teas of the — 


GREAT AMERICAN THA CO. 


Nos. 91 anp 93 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Ofice Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they cen be re- 
turned at our expense withia 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 


Through our system of supplying Clubs Gronen’ 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the smal) 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how chey shall to 
get up a Club, the answer is simply this: Lt each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packiges, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more, ‘The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitadly among themselves, 

he funds to pay forthe goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New fox, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, uf desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club, Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of kes than $30. 


N. B,—All villages and towns where a large number 
res‘de, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of al! concerns that advertise themselves as 
brunches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in pert, as they are bogus or wmifations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name. 

Tost-office orders and «ratte make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American fea Company.” Direct 
letiers and orders to 





‘Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & GSB VESEY STREET. 


Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 
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For OOCTODHTE. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'15, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥ 


Book of Ifysteries and Disclosures- 25 
cents, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 roadway, N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date ot marriage. Address MINNIE CL(F- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 625-37 


Made Basy- 2 
75 Broadway, N. Y. 





Boxing and Wrestlin 
Books for W cente. WEMYSS, 





300 per cent. Profit for Acents.—Three | 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CU., Hinsdale, N. H. & 


Dr. William Zarl’s Spenish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 


moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of bis remedies. 


‘ . - — _ For 
orses--To Break, Tame and Doctor: | Articles; 
j2 = 20 cenis, W. C. WEMYSs, 575 Broadway, N.¥., 


———$———e 


NATING BOOK 





| A FASCI 
| Inst Published—The History of 


'MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


| And its effects on the organization of men ani animals, 
By Jcan Mace. 
Translated from the French. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


‘Fascinating in its form and in its moral and rell- 
givus tone above all praise,’’—London Review, 

“ Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 
dation,”—John Bull, 

“Let us commend this little book to parents and 
guardians throughout the length snd t:eadth of the 
British dominions, since it is one of the very best of ite 





ee 


close that we have ever seen.”’—Beli's Acssenger, 

“ Everything which can contribute to o most charm- 
ing and clive book, is here to be iound,’’—Church 
Review, 

‘A charming guide to many important scientific sub- 

jects, necessary to be known by all who aspire to be 
' well educated.”’—Clerical Journal, 

“The author’s illustrations are ample and in the 
hihest degree ingenious, often presenting « familiar 
subject in a fresh lightand clearing up difficulties which 
more elaborate scientific works have overlooked.”— 
Tribune, 

“ The careful study of this book wil! be of much benefit 
to teachers, and is recommended for a place in School 
District Libraries.”—Z. Van Bokhelin, Sapt. Public In- 
stiuction for Maryland, 

In 1 vol., 12mo0. Price Two Doliars. 
Sent, by mail, post- aid, on receipt of price. 
AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau sireet, 


= 
610 


$6 FROM 50 CENTS, 


Call end examine on invention urgently needed by 
everybody, or a sample sent tree by mal for 50 cent«, 
that retails easily for $6, by RK. L. WOLCOTT, 150 
Chatham square, N. Y. 615-64 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Frank Leslie's Comic Almanac, 

FOR 168, 

With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 


rice, 156 Cents. 


| §& Principal Black Crook Dancin, ls 
| for $1.00. W. OC. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


12 White strect, N. ¥. Cavrion.—Dr. Earl has not re- 


am Something New. Gs 

mts and Dealers to sell, 20 Nove! and Useful 
profits large. Send stamp for cir. ular. 

& W. KICK & UU., 63 Nassau street, N. Y. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 






(Serr. 21, 1867. 

















The Great New England Remedy! 





DR. J. W- POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the conntry, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
the New England States, where its merits have become 
as well known as the tree from which, in part, it de- 
rives ite virtues. 


THE WHITE PIND COMPOUND 
CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit- 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections ally. Itis 
a remarkable Remedy for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, 
Difficulty of Voiding Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Gravel, and other complaints. 


For PILES and SCURVY it will be found very valu- 
able. This medicine is free from anything deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 
action. 


(From the Boston Journal, Jan. 20, 1866.) 

Potanp’s Wuire Prxe Compounp.—After having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as @ very valuable 
article tor the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic com- 

laints generally, In several cases we have known it 
Gene prompt relief when all other rem:dies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an artic'e which ought 
to be in every family; and we are sure that those who 
once obtain it and give it a fair trial will not thereaiter 
be willing to be without it, 


A VauvanLe Mepicrxne —Dr. Poland's White Pine 
Compound is a successful attempt to combine and apply 
the medicinal virtues of the White Pine bark. It has 
been thoroughly tested by people in this city and vi- 
cinity, and the proprietor has t:stimonials to its value 
from pereons well known to our citizens. We recom- 
mend its trial in all those cases of disease to which it is 
adapted, It is for sale by all our druggists.—Jnde- 
pendent, 

The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of tue United States and British Provinces, 

Prepared at the 


NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
Boston, Mass, 


625-dleowo 





i 


REVERSIBLE 
Sewinc MacuiNes. 


Are the CHEAPEST, RELIABLE MACHINES, Address, 
for Descriptive Circular, with stamp, the General Depot, 
569 BROADWAY, New York City. 

Aa Any person effecting sale of four Machines, will 
be given un extra Machine, free of charge. o 


DR. WADSWORTH S 
DRY UP 


Is a perfect and speedy cure for the 


SATARRNRIE 
IN ITS WORST FORM! 











We recommend it to every one who has this loath- 
some disease to try the Remedy at once, and you will 
far exceed us in its praises. Price $1 per bottle. Send 
stamp for pamphlet. For sale by the proprietor, H. H. 
BURRINGTON, Druggist, Providence, R. 1. Also, by 
SMITH & DWYER, Druggists, Chicago; and cll Drug- 
gists. 


PETER COOPER'S GELATINE 


Delicious Jeollicae 


With great ease, Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSBE, &c, 





Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. D , No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York, 604-290 





POLLAEK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular, Letter-Box 5846 


WARD'S. 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self-Mieasurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tne CASH can pr PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York, 


TARRANT'S 
ENT 
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Our Artist, while painting his grand picture, ‘* Sunset on the Prairies,” is surprised by some 
Camanches, who find his paint very convenient—our Artist makes tracks for the setting sun. 








RHEUMATISM CURED 


On s new principle. The “Inputo Meprcanrt,”’ dis- 
covered by J. A. Campbell, M.D., acts upon the absorb- 
ents, and its success in the cure of this paintul disease 
is without a parallel. Price $2 per packave, Sent free 
by mail. DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, 
62-80 No, 149 Chambers ft., N. Y. 


LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 





WHOLESALE AND RITAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case, 


tio 


WARD, No, 387 Broadway. 
WHISEBRS. 
Lamonte’s Corrolia will force Whiskers on the amooth- 


est face. Price, by mail, 10 cents, Address REEVES 
& CO., 78 Nassau street, N. Y. ° 


BXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

AWARDED, 

OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 

A GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR THE PERFECTION OF 
Sewing-Machines & Button-Hole Machines 


The only GOLD MEDAL for this branch of 





manufacture. 
See official list of awards and facsimile of Medal, at 
tfo Wheeler & Wilson's. 





Truo, but Strange-—Any Person send- 
ing us their address, with 15c, included, will receive 
mail the name and acarte de visite of their future wife 
> aaa REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau at., N. ¥. 


FLORENCE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrated Circular. 
506 Broadway, New York. 





MYRON J. CLARK, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


AND DEALET IN 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


No, 310 Lackawanna Avenue, Scranton, Pa, 





A. SAFES, 
CERTAIN, 


AED ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 
Its are 

Magical. 
Py Fy 


of 
x do., 
48 cts. Sold by 


Bent by mail on recei and 
00, 


gibt vente cen 


610-610 


Price 

$5.00, 

ll druggists. 
& 00,, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 





Stereopticons and Magic Lan 

with the improved Lime Light, and an assortment of 
several thousand artistically colored Photographic 
Views on glass, to illustrate Art, Science, Religion and 
History. Indispensable to academies and Sunday 
schools—a refining parlor entertainment—an attractive 
public exhibition, The light is equal to that of 100 
candled, at an expense of $1 for the materials. Priced 
and illustrated catalogue free by mail on application. 

T. H. M’ALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau st., N. Y. 
625-320e0w 


MURCHANTS, BANEDORS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 





The Ztna Sewing Machine 

goscenae superior advantages over all other Machines, 

tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 


tfo Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y 





PRINCE & COS. 


AUTOMATIC ORGANS 





V7 ANTAD-AGENTS—$75 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduee 
throughout the United States, the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 


quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
menuer. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
eee apart without tearing it. We pay agents from 

5 to $200 per month and expenses or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address, 

SECOMB & OO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 





622 








usted 





569 Broadway, N. Y. Try sampiec. 200 by incil, 50 cts. | 
0 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $20, 
two threads, and makes the genuine Lock Stircu. All 
other low-priced machines make the Cuarm Strrcu. 
Exclusive territory given. Send for circulars. W. G. 
bt & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Onio. 


The Great Reme ty for a’! Bilions Complaints. 


It uses | 


and really practical cheap machive manufactured. 
62%4-7o 


s'WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Musical Boxes, playing from one 
to seventy-two different tunes, and 
costing from $5 to $2,500. The most 
complete stock ever offered tor sale 
in New York. Fine ornaments for 
the parlor, and pleasant com- 
panions for the invalid. M. J. PAIL- 
y LARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden 
(up-stairs) N. ¥Y, Musical Boxes Repaired. 621-400 








Lane 








All Wanting Farms: 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and 
jland. Also improved Farms, Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address ©. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 618-300 


CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, | 


AND MELODEONS. 


rty thousand arenow inuse 





tio 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPH, 


Magnifying 500 Times, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Tuner of different powers tor $1. Address 
oeow F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere, 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 
figures and letters—50 cts.; gold, 
fae ditto, plain and with Masonic, 
y rance and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 
1.50. Address 
E. MADEN, 
No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. Y. 





P. O, Box, 5,578. 


Active Agents wanted everywhere. 625-28 





Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
oR, 


MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Endorsed by the fashionable world. 

453 Broadway, and of Bates, 129 Washington street, 
| Boston; Weildon, Hartford; Chase, Provicenc:; Dr. 
Jaques, WetesSany Pope & Viguers, South Eleventh 

street, Philadelphia; Dyche & Story, Chicago; Dr. Cox, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and druggists generally. tfo 





em- 


| 'PARIS EXPOSITION. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE C0, 


EIIGHEST MEDAL, 


AWARDED TO 


sewing Machines, 


° 


613 Broadway; N. Y. 





Away with SPECTACLES. 


my > B. F 
‘exington Avenue, 
cor. East 28th st., N, y, 


COMYORT Ap 


en SCURE FOR 
2) RUPTURED, 
a og Ne Address 
wit ° 
( UNCOMFORTABLE DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
Bait) Eod-) Se Author of Medical Com. 


mon Sense, &c., No 
110 Lexington Avenue 
cor. East 28th st., N, ¥ 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 


| fron PRIZE MEDAL AND DECORA. 











TION OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


For PFPIANOFONnRT=Es., 
tfo WAREROOMS, No. 652 Broadway, N. Y. 


——aaes 


SEWING MACHINE. $5 
HE WONDER OF THE AGE. A Mechanical Achieves 
| ment and Success, unsurpassed for UTILITY, the 
very perfection of EXTREME SimPLicrty, the New Fivg 
DoLtLtaR FamMiIty Sewrnc Macuine. Late improve. 
ment, FuLty Licensep. Is Simple, Rapid, Strong, 
| Zasy and Reliable. In operation Sews FIRM and neat, 
Makes the Srrrcu alike on both sides, with double thread, 
Warranted and KEPT IN ORDER for 5 years—¥YREE, Ig 
used in thousinds of families. Jlas stood the Test of 
= and received medals and diplomas. “Stitches 
eautiful and firm. A perfect machive.”—N, FY. Tri. 
bune, Immense profits to Agents. Single machines sent 
free per express on receipt of price, $5. Address 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE Co,, 
102 Nassau Street, N, Y, 


$2 MAGIC TIME OBSERVER. $2 


A MOST WONDERFUL and accunsTE Timekeeper, always 
reliable, in SOLID GOLD Com, Double HuNTING CasEs, 
Compass Attacument. Sent Free on receipt of $2, 
with a beautiful Vest Carn. Address orders, 

M. A. NEILE & CO., 40 Ann s:reet, N. Y, 
! 


COMING! COMING! COMING! 


NICK WHIFELES, 


SUPPORTED LY HIS 


Famous Trick Dog “Calamity” 


AND HIS 
TRAINED HORSE “ FIRE-BUC,” 


Is about to commence his Second and Last Star En 
gagement before the American public, and will 
make his first appearance, after an ab- 
sence of ten years, in No. 46 

of the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


BEADY ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 19. 
, The Best Story and Sketch Paper Published. 


4,0. BULL'S g ; 


» New York. N; 


BAY RUM SOMP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
NONE BETTER IMPORTED, 


























| 
625-370 





FRANK LESLIE’S 
Illustrated Almanacs, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


| THE ONLY WORKS OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA. 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty Illustrations, 





With @ Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogr ph and Four 
. Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings. This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and entertaining reading 
mattcr for town and country. 


Price, 50 Cente. 


ALSO 
Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Illustrated Almanaé, 


Containing Over Sixty Illustrations, 
With an Elegant Colored Chromo-Lithograph and Four 
Beautiful Page Engravings, printcd on tinted pape 
This work contains Sixty-four Pages of reading matter 
expressly adapted to Ladies, with directions for the 
boudoir, nursery, parlor and k‘tchen. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


ALSO 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac 


With Séventy Illustrations. 








' Pull of Comicalities and Astronomical In tellige®®® 
J Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 Cents. 
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